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This  work  provides  a case  study  of  the  performance  features  of  a lo 
organization  (NGO)  engaged  in  natural  resource  management.  The  Bay  Islands  Conservation 
Association  (B1CA)  implements  programs  in  an  attempt  to  meet  its  natural  resource  management  am 
sustainable  economic  development  objectives  in  the  Bay  Islands.  Honduras. 

BICA  is  conceived  as  an  economic  organization  consisting  of  inputs,  outputs,  productive 
processes  and  intended  outcomes.  It  is  also  influenced  by  institutional  features  of  the  Bay  Islands 
Economic  organizations  are  commonly  nnalyzed  os  economic  firms.  Due  to  BICA's  otteroal 
(mentation  and  focus  on  the  broader  social  impacts  of  its  behavior,  the  Association  is  sera  as  distinct 

orientation:  Communitarian  Organization  (CO)  and  Communitarian  Firm  (CF). 

quantitative  and  qualitative  information.  BICA’s  formation  is  sera  to  result  primarily  from  financial 


res  of  BICA's  available  inputs  are  statistically  related  to  in 
rs  (intended  outcomes).  The  perceived  quality  of  BiCA's 


e significantly  correlated  with  its  ability  to  t 


\'s  structural  features  and  the  perception  of  ilt 


ability  to  implement  its  prog 
consistently  revealed  cotrcla 


include  its  ability  to  attract  out 


financing,  the  degree  of  member  participation  in  its  programs,  its  lack  of  corruption,  its  development 
of  horizontal  and  vertical  linkages  with  other  organizations  and  agencies  and  the  degree  of  common 


interests  between  BICA's  members  and  Boy  Islanders  at  large, 


Primary  pobey  impbcalions  rule 


ins  drawn  from  this  study  apply  to  BP 


performance  of  B1CA  and  of  NGOs  in  general  (governments,  researchers,  other  NGOs,  and 
donors/partners).  Finally,  this  study  contributes  to  the  growing  store  of  information  from  which  a 
general  theory  of  NGO  performance  might  ultimately  be  derived. 


CHAPTER  1 

LOCAL  NONGOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
IN  NATURAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 


Nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  provide  on  important  conduit  through  which 
human,  physical,  financial  and  natural  capital  arc  channeled  from  rich  to  poor,  from  North  to  South, 
from  West  to  East,  and  from  the  international  or  national  level  to  the  local  or  regional  level.  The 
Inter-American  Foundation  (1AF)  has  identified  and  catalogued  over  20,000  functioning  NGOs  in  the 
Americas  alone.  These  organizations  vaty  in  size  from  3 or  4 individuals  with  little  or  no  budget,  to 
associations  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  and  budgets  in  the  millions  of  dollars.  In  1989, 
NGOs  from  the  North  distributed  an  estimated  USS  6.4  billion  to  developing  countries  in  the  South, 
about  12%  of  all  public  and  private  development  aid.  Through  these  distributions,  NGOs  accounted 
for  more  direct  transfer  of  funds  from  North  to  South  than  the  World  Bank  (Inter-American 


Frustration  with  “top  down,”  “blue  print,"  or  "master  plan"  models  of  development  and  the 
restructuring  of  primary  donor  organizations  has  led  to  an  increased  interest  in  exploring  the 
potentials  of  local  solutions  to  local  problems;  “bottom  up,"  “grass  roots,"  or  “participatoiy" 
approaches  to  economic  development  and  natural  resource  management  The  focus  on  local  solutions 

development  Local  level  NGOs  arc  increasingly  seen  as  pivotal  in  reaching  long-term  economic 


development  goals  in 


The  case  foe  the  local  organization  draws  on  the  knowledge  lhai  most  rural  publics 
that  have  experienced  significant  improvement  in  their  productivity  and  welfare 
have  had  some  organizations  at  the  local  level  that  perform  these  functions  and 

increasing  poverty  due  to  inequity,  exploitation,  or  neglect  tend  not  to  have  such 
networks  of  organizations,  (Esman  and  UphotT,  1984,  p 28) 


livations,  objectives,  size,  training,  budget,  location  and  performance.  All  NGOs,  like  all 


ablingand 


: debilitating  to  the  organization.  In  addition,  the  structural  i 


ofNGOs 


Wade,  1994)  have  led  to  the  rcvclal 


92;  Clark,  1991;  Esman  and  UphofT,  198 
m of  a great  variety  of  potential  cotrclalct 


pcrfoi 


eorch  concludes  that  local  NGOs  are  "site  specific,"  rarely  evaluated  objectively,  and  so 
i defy  generalization.  As  a result,  a general  model  of  NGO  structure,  behavior  and 
! is  not  fully  developed.  Theory  is  not  jet  delineated  for  significant  subsectors  within  the 


ongoing  dialogue  in  the  development  of  the  theoretical,  conceptual  and  analytical  understanding  of 
NGOs.  Conservation  and  development  NGOs  are  among  the  most  recent  natural  resource 
management  arrangements  to  emerge.  Through  the  in-depth  analysis  of  a local  level  conservation  and 
development  oriented  NGO,  the  Honduras-based  Bay  Islands  Conservation  Association  (B1CA),  this 


study  hopes  to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  NGOs  and  their  role  in  natural  resource 


fauna  of  the  Bay  Islands  (Jacobson,  1991).  BICA  implements  a variety  of  programs  and  engages  in  a 
number  of  activities  in  order  to  make  progress  toward  its  long-term  mission.  The  balance  of  this  ease 
study  is  oriented  toward  a deep  understanding  of  BICA  and  more  general  conclusions  drawn  from 
this  understanding. 


NGOs,  particularly  local  organisations,  ar 
unexplored  players  on  the  sustainable  ccc 
scene.  Local  NGOs  arc  diverse 
extent  of  authority  they  wield,  their  functions,  the  type  of  commonality  within  their  me 
the  capital  available  to  them.  The  structure,  behavior  and  performance  of  local  NGOs  arc 
being  highly  "site  specific."  They  arc  dependent  upon  the  political,  legal,  economic  and  c 


for  stakeholders  to  take  advantage  of  the  ra 
scarce  resources.  Among  other  potential  ne 
advanced  through  the  development  of  empi 


understanding  of  NGOs  can  be 

x reveal  information,  the 
>f  general  theory  and  the  provision  of 


r and  donors. 


The  Bay  Islands  Co 


of  the  Bay  Islands,  Honduras.  BICA  me 


lie  development  objectives 


for  the  Bay  Islands.  While  BICA  members  maintain . 


NGOs  in  general  (governments,  researchers,  other  NGOs,  and  donors/partners). 


Within  economic  theory'  profit-seeking  organizations  with  one  or  more  products  are  viewed 


their  net  revenues  via  the  provision  of  these  goods  and  services  to  other  firms  and  consumers. 


command  as  inputs  and  their  conversion  into  profit-producing  outputs  via  the  organization's 


Traditionally,  nongovernmental,  not-for-profit,  voluntary  organizations  have  not  been 
evaluated  within  this  conceptual  framework.  This  observed  phenomenon  may  be  due  to  the 
disciplinary  bias  of  analysts  (political  economy,  largely).  However,  it  may  be  due  to  the  perception 
that  the  intended  benefits  of  NGO  behavior  commonly  fall  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
organization.  NGOs  that  exhibit  this  external  orientation  are  motivated  and  behave  differently  than 
traditional  economic  organizations.  As  a result,  the  term  Communitarian  Organization  (CO)  is  coined 


organization  can  be  analyzed  as  an  oconomic  firm,  a CO  can  be  analyzed  as  a Communitarian  Firm 


Conceiving  of  BICA  as  a CO  analyzed  as  a CF,  a hybrid  research  methodology  adapted  fiom 
ethnographic  methods  is  advanced  to  understand  the  Association.  The  methodology  embraces  the 
individuality  of  BICA  through  the  ease  study  approach.  It  also  strives  to  take  advantage  of  the 


tst  predictive  power  of  traditiona 
zation  from  the  derived  results. 


ay  methods.  Finally,  the  research  methodology  takes  advantage  of 


primarily  deductive  stage.  In 


residents  of  the  Bay  Islands  arc  polled  regarding  the  salient  aspects  of  BICA  and  the  institutional 
environment  of  the  Bay  Islands.  The  iterative  interview  process  uses  the  information  provided  by  a 
subsamplc  of  BICA  members  and  the  descriptive  and  predictive  variables  raised  in  the  literature  to 

deductive  stage  of  the  methodology. 

As  a direct  result  of  member  participation  in  the  formation  of  the  survey  instrument,  a 
dialogue  is  opened  to  facilitate  objective  self-assessment  of  BICA  and  its  programs.  A forum  is 
created  to  reflect  on  the  performance  and  potential  influences  on  BICA  not  afforded  by  more 
traditional  purely  deductive  approaches.  A customized  survey  design  embraces  BICA's  potential  site 
specificity.  Using  the  variables  raised  in  the  literature  as  an  initial  guide  in  the  model  formation  stage 
provides  the  potential  to  contribute  to  the  existing  literature  and  diminishes  the  number  of  iterations 


be  deep  descriptive  detail  provided  by  a c 


Hypotheses  and  objectives  can  be  derived  to  guide  the  balance  or  this  research  (Table  1 . 1). 

traditional  siausucal  methods,  while  other  proposals  ore  evaluated  only  through  the  weight  of 
collected  qualitative  and  anecdotal  evidence. 

The  methodology  assumes  that  BICA  members  can  assess  aspects  of  the  Bay  Islands  and  of 
BICA  that  might  potentially  influence  its  performance.  The  analysis  of  BICA  is  based  on  the  promise 
that  nongovernmental  not-for-profit  organizations  can  be  meaningfully  analyzed  within  the 
conceptual  framework  of  the  economic  theory  of  organizations.  As  a result,  BICA  is  conceived  to  be 
composed  of  inputs,  managerial  features  including  structural  and  behavioral  characteristics,  outputs 
and  intended  outcomes.  If  this  assumption  is  valid,  then  analyses  will  reveal  a relationship  between 
BICA's  inputs  and  its  outputs  (H.  1)  and  between  its  structural  and  behavioral  features  and  its 
outputs  (H.5  and  H.7,  respectively)  (Table  1.1), 

The  traditional  economic  theory  of  organizations  is  adapted  to  include  intended  influences  of 
BICA's  behavior  outside  of  its  membership.  These  intended  external  or  social  influences  are  termed 
BICA's  intended  outcomes.  If  this  adaptation  is  valid,  then  analyses  will  reveal  a relationship 
between  BICA’s  inputs  and  intended  outcomes  in  the  broader  community  (H.2)  and  between  its 

conceived  to  implement  its  programs  such  that  its  broader  social  goals  might  be  realized  As  a result. 


I only  be  effective,  but  they  r 


ption  is  valid,  then  analyses  will  reveal  a relationship  between  both  the  quality  and  the 


appropriateness  ofBICA's  outputs  with  its  intended  outcomes  (H.3  and  H.4)(Table  1.1). 


choice  and  their  performance.  If  this  assumption  is  valid,  then  analyses  will  reveal  a relationship 
between  measured  features  of  the  Bay  Islands  and  BICA's  outputs  (H.9)  and  its  intended  outcomes 
(H- 10). 


Meeting  a series  of  objectives  will  facilitate  the  evaluation  of  these  hypotheses  and  an 
understanding  of  B1CA,  In  order  to  identify  the  potentially  important  issues  surrounding  BICA's 
performance,  it  is  first  necessary  to  provide  a description  or  the  salient  features  of  BICA  and  of  the 
Bay  Islands  (Chapter  2).  In  order  to  merge  (he  information  found  in  the  literature  on  NGOs  with 


s the  conceptual  and  analytical  basis  iron?  which 


B1C  A will  be  analyzed  and  understood  (Chapter  3),  In  order  to  reveal  information  about  the  features 
of  BICA  and  the  Bay  Islands  which  potentially  influence  the  Association's  effectiveness  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  and  employ  a useful  empirical  research  methodology  for  analysis  (Chapter  4). 
Compiling  and  reporting  the  analysis  of  the  revealed  information  will  highlight  the  results  of  the 
research  including  tests  of  each  of  the  formal  hypotheses  forwarded  (Chapter  5).  Discussion  of  the 
implications  of  the  revealed  information  in  light  of  observations  developed  through  the  research 
process  complements  this  analysis  (Chapter  6).  Finally,  closure  is  provided  through 
recommendations  for  potentially  enhancing  BICA's  effectiveness  and  directions  for  further  research 
(Chapter  7). 

The  overarching  goal  of  this  study  is  a deep  understanding  of  BICA.  The  case  study  provides 


about  BICA  will  be  helpful  in  understanding  other  or? 
to  BICA  members,  local,  regional  and : 

analytical  approach  and  the  derived  hypotheses  and  objectives  of  this  study  contribute  to  the 
resolution  of  the  two  central  research  questions  of  this  wort?  (I)  What  arc  the  aspects  of  the  Bay 
Islands  which  influence  BICA?  And  (2)  given  its  contest  what  arc  the  aspects  of  BICA  which 


CHAPTER  2 

THE  BAY  ISLANDS  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION, 
THE  BAY  ISLANDS,  HONDURAS 


PhaulO'CT  Cljnjlt 


Several  aspects  of  the  physical  and  natural  rcsouree  environment  of  the  Bay  Islands 
potentially  influence  BICA.  The  physical  and  natural  resource  environments  dictate  the  range  and 
potential  of  economic  activity.  These  environments  dictate  the  impact  of  human  behavior  on  other 


derived  from  these  contexts.  In  general,  the  physical  and  natural  resource  cm 
opportunities  and  pose  the  constraints  to  human  activity  and.  thus,  human  cfl 

The  Bay  Islands  arc  located  about  56  km  off  of  the  north  toast  of  Honduras  (sec  Map, 
Appendix  2).  The  Boy  Islands  constitute  the  northern  most  and  sole  insular  department  (state  or 
province)  of  the  country  of  Honduras.  Oflhceightislandsandover60cays  comprising  the 
archipelago,  Rontan  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  populated.  Among  the  three  principal  islands, 
Roatan  comprises  57  percent  of  the  total  land  mass  (12,740  ha.  of  22,5 16  ho.)  and  two-thirds  of  the 
human  population  (16,000  of 24.000).  Gunnaja's  population  is  6,000  (25%)  on  a land  area  of  5,616 
ha.(25%).  Utila  supports  a population  of  2.000  (8.3%)  on  4.160  ha.(l  8.5%)  of  land  (Gobiemo  de 
Honduras,  1992). 

The  climate  of  thclslandsis  tropical  and  very  rainy  with  an  average  reported  temperature  of 
over  27  °C  and  on  average  humidity  of  82%.  It  rains  on  average  200  days  per  year  and  two-thirds  of 
the  annual  volume  of  rain  (about  143  out  of  215  cm)  falls  between  October  and  January  (Gobiemo 
de  Honduras,  1992).  Sea  surface  temperatures  generally  range  from  26  to  29  "C  (Davidson,  1979). 

In  addition,  in  the  past  100  years  the  Islands  have  been  hit  by  at  least  13  hurricanes  (over  IlSkmJhr) 


t (63-1 17  kmlhr)  (Gobiemo  do  Honduras, ! 


ic  and  Icficslrial  ecosystems  or  the  Boy  Islands  show  high  levels  of  degradation 
ois  of  human  maltreatment  and  mismanagement  (Gobiemo  de  Honduras,  1992; 
etui..  1994;  Vega  clal.,  1993).  The  Government  of  Honduras  (1992)  reports  that 


the  extraction  of  dead  coral  and  sand  for  construction,  and  overfishing  or  ovcrhunling  of  commercial 
species.  The  primary  cause  of  terrestrial  environmental  degradation  is  the  establishment  of  pastures 
on  unsuitable  land  (Vega  ct  at.  1993).  Haylock-Sanabria  ct  nl.  (1994)  present  the  decrease  in  fish 
species,  deforestation,  control  ofgarbageandhumanwasle,  water  issues,  I 
increasing  strain  on  the  fragile  resource  base  as  tile  principal  areas  of  cooo 


Vega  ct  al.  (1993)  estimate  39  percent  of  Roalan  and  33  percent  of  all  the  Boy  Islands  arc  in 
pasture.  Only  9 percent  of  Roatan  and  the  Bay  Islands  are  well  suited  for  pasture.  Over  70  percent  of 
the  Islands  has  been  cleared  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Clearing  has  been  cither  foe  pasture  land  or 
tourism  development.  Only  2 percent  of  the  Bay  Islands  remains  as  primary  forest  Forty-four 
pereent  (5,429  ha.)  of  the  land  on  Roatan  is  in  secondary  forest. 

Approximately  642  ha.  of  red  and  white  mangroves  are  located  to  the  east  of  the  island 
between  Roatan  and  Santa  Elena  (Helene)  (Hoylodc  Sonabna  ct  al.,  1994).  Mangroves  arc  a common 
source  of  firewood  and  building  material  The  majority  of  Bay  Islanders  cook  with  wood  (Gobiemo 
de  Honduras,  1992)  and  80  to  90  percent  of  the  hue 
cement  (Haylock  Sanabria  ct  al.,  1994),  Most  home 


Vega  ct  al.  (1993)  find  that  45  percent  of  die  Islands  including  82  percent  of  Utila,  6 1 


percent  of  Guanaja,  and  24  percent  of  Roatant  should  be  placed  under  strict  resource  conservation 
restrictions  due  to  their  physical  characteristics.  An  additional  39  percent  of  the  total  land  area  is 


,765  ha.)  or  intensive  (2.929  ha.)  forestry  development. 


I percent  of  the  land  area  on 


the  Bay  Islands  is  recommended  to  be  managed  in  one  of  the  three  least  e 


sive  forestry,  and  protection,  respectively.  This  would  include  It  I 


percent  of  Roalan,  89  percent  of  Guanaja,  82  percent  of  Ulila,  and  93 1 
(Barbarct),  65  percent  of  Santa  Elena,  and  100  percent  of  Moral  (three  is 


rcent  of  Barbareta 

si  ends  cast  of  Roatan)  (Vega 

is  include  land  in  primary' 


percent  of  the  total  land  area  in  the  Bay  Islands  is  in  one  of  these  use  categories.  About  55  percent  of 

the  land  area  or  Roatan,  46  percent  of  Guanaja,  9 1 percent  of  Ulila  and  Barbareta,  75  percent  of 
Santa  Elena,  and  37  percent  of  Moral  are  used  in  one  of  these  ways  (Vega  et  nl..  1993).  Generally 
speaking,  a significant  reduction  in  pasture  land  is  required  according  to  these  recommendations. 
Agriculture 

Land  appropriate  for  agriculture  on  the  Bay  Islands  is  quite  rare  due  to  poor  and  shallow 
soils  and  steeply  sloping  hills.  Hat  areas  tend  to  be  swampy.  Except  for  eastern  Utilo,  Diamond  Rock 
in  the  south-central  part  of  Roalan  and  Savannah  Bight  on  Guanaja,  soils  icod  to  be  low  fertility, 
rocky  to  very  rocky,  and  sandy  to  day-likc  with  mean  depths  of  30  era  to  60  cm  (shallow).  Less  than 
3 percent  of  the  total  land  area  is  appropriate  to  use  in  annual  crops.  Another  3 percent  could  be  used 
for  permanent  or  semi-permanent  crops  Though  rather  swampy,  lltila  shows  the  greatest  potential 
for  agricultural  production  due  to  its  relative  flatness  and  better  soils  (Vega  et  al.,  1993), 


The  principal  agricultural  products  (yucca,  c 


coast  of  Honduras,  over  96  percent  of  the  land  in  agriculture  is  privately  owned  as  opposed  to 
ownership  by  public  corporations  (Haylock  Sanabria  ct  al.,  1 994).  Almost  40  percent  of  the  private 
agricultural  holdings  ore  less  than  5 ha.  About  30  percent  of  the  farms  ore  between  3 and  15  ha 
Slightly  greater  than  1/3  of  the  holdings  are  greater  than  15  ha  (Gobiemode  Honduras,  1992). 


their  production  of  annual  crops  for  import  substitution  and  potential  export  Suitable  annual  crops 
include  watermelon,  green  peppers,  yucca,  com,  rice,  beans,  radish,  peanut,  and  cucumber.  Suitable 


No  general  water  works  or  sewer  system  is  in  place  in  the  Boy  Islands.  About  28  percent  of 
Islanders  use  latrines.  Most  latrines  empty  directly  into  the  sea.  The  majority  of  Bay  Islanders  have 
septic  systems.  Twenty-one  percent  of  tire  homes  have  no  system  for  eliminating  human  wastes 


water  sources  (Gobiemo  de  Honduras,  1992). 

The  Haylock-Sanabria  et  al.  survey  (1994)  finds  that  84  percent  of  respondents  take  their 

municipal  collection  tank.  Fresh  water  con  be  a very  scarce  commodity.  In  general.  Islanders  report 
that  it  is  far  more  common  not  to  have  water  for  the  afternoon  and  early  evening  hours  than  to  have 
it  The  water  from  private  wells  is  often  highly  saline.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to  be  without 
water  from  the  municipal  tank  for  days  or  weeks  al  a time. 


; Malaria  (46  percent), 


Dengue  Fever  and  respiratory  illnesses  (Hoyiodt-Ss 
have  been  reported.  It  is  caused  by  high  coneentratn 

disbelief  that  he  had  never  contracted  any  of  them. . 


nabrin  ct  al„  1994).  Several  cases  of  Cholera 
urs  of  human  waste  in  the  run-off  from  tropical 


: fellow  staled  that  he  had  all  three  at  once. 


Story-telling  is  a favorite  pastime  in  the  Bay  Islands,  however. 


organic  material  that  runs  off  of  the  land  and  into  the  sea  after  every  storm.  The  run-off  endangers 
soil  productivity  and  water  supply.  Deforestation  is  a common  result  of  road  development  and 
burning  for  pasture  land.  In  addition,  people  commonly  impose  claims  to  land  ownership  by 
"improving”  it,  usually  including  denuding  it  of  vegetation. 

The  licsh  water  situation  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  that  Bay  Islanders  import  fresh  water 

deforestation,  the  sleep  slopes  and  sandy  soils  of  the  Bay  Islands  and  recent  increases  in  human 
population  (Gobicmo  de  Honduras,  1992). 


Increases  inrun-offfomentedby  deforestation  also  heighten  sedimentation  and 
eutrophication  in  the  waters  surrounding  the  Bay  Islands.  This  has  endangered  the  health  of  the  coral 
reefs  and  the  other  marine  species  that  depend  upon  the  reefs.  The  water,  normally  translucent  aqua 
to  blue-green,  con  be  opaque  red-brown  to  the  reef  100m  to  300m  from  shore  following  a strong  rain 
storm  Sea  water  appears  cloudy  from  algae  and  particulate  matter.  The  reefs  are  suffocated  by  the 
layer  or  residues  resulting  from  the  run-off.  Cloudy  water,  dead  or  dying  reels  and  sea  grass  arc 
caused  by  the  accumulated  impact  of  otherwise  unrelated  development  and  use  of  the  resource  base. 


I percent  of  the  reef  at 


A 1992  study  (Gobiemo  dc  Honduras)  indicates  that  as  much  as  90 
West  End,  Roatan  is  dead-  It  is  repotted  that  all  damage  has  occuncd  over  the  past  six  to  eight  years. 

and  20  percent  damaged  to  a depth  of  about  50  metets  as  a more  accurate  reflection  of  the  recent 

human  impact  on  the  reels.  Wide  spread  coral  bleaching  was  a primary  topic  of  conversation  in  late 
1995  among  those  who  depend  on  the  attractiveness  of  the  reef  for  their  livelihood.  Opinions  are 
mixed  regarding  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  Many  have  attributed  it  to  unusually  high  water 
temperatures  (over  30  “C)  during  the  dry  season  of  1995. 


eutrophication,  chemical  coi 
physical  destruction,  contamination  from  solid  wastes  and  harmful  fishing  practices  (Gobiemo  de 
Honduras,  1 992).  Personnel  of  the  NGO,  Asociacion  Pro-Desarrollo  de  Islas  de  la  Bahia 
(APRODIB),  and  the  private  for  profit.  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences  (IMS)  concur  with  this  opinion.1 

ers  and  local  divers  believe  that  harmful  fishing  and  diving  practices 
pact  on  reef  health  than  several  of  the  other  factors. 


A system  of  protected  areas  based  on  the  International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of 
Nature's  (IUCN)  system  has  been  established  in  Honduras.  In  addition,  endemic  populations  of  loci 
flora  and  fauna  which  have  fallen  under  particular  stress  have  been  granted  special  protected  status. 
These  steps  have  been  taken  in  order  to  enhance  the  probability  that  targeted  species  and  fragile 
ecosystems  will  survive  and  thrive  for  future  genen 


ice  in  the  Boy  Islands.  Vega  ct  at.  (1993)  tee 


i this  study. 


(he  Bay  Islands  be  protected  I 


ICC  of  biodiversity.  Fc 
lued  health  oF the  mat 


sm  industry  and  the  need  Tor  the  provision  of  a sufficient  fresh  water  supply  to 
ritics  on  the  island.  Two  areas  of  Guanaja  are  car-marked  for  protected  status  f 


arc  already  protected  by  local  ort 


. In  the  time  that  has  passed  since  the 
■as  been  changed  by  local  ordinance  (twe 
on  Utiln).  In  addition,  the  Nature 


1993  study,  the  disposition  of  several  fragil 
on  Roatan)  or  presidential  decree  (one  on  G 
Conservancy  (TNC)  is  considering  the  purchase  of  Barbarcta  Horn  the  current  owner,  an  Alabaman. 

In  1995  a German  research  team  visiting  Utila  identified  six  new  (to  the  scientific 
community)  species  to  the  Island  and  two  new  species  to  the  world,  a fiog  and  a gecko,  while 
studying  the  endangered  Utila  Spiny-tailed  Iguana  (BICA-Utila,  1995).  In  the  Bay  Islands  18  species 
and  2 subspecies  are  endangered  or  arc  threatened  with  extinction  (Vega  ct  al„  1993).  Species  stress 
is  due  to  the  destruction  and  fragmentation  of  terrestrial  wildlife  habitats  and  hunting  for  personal 
consumption  and  the  pet  trade.  Two  of  the  eighteen  species  and  both  of  the  sub-species  arc  endemic 
to  the  Bay  Islands;  the  Roatan  parrot  and  the  true  coral  snake,  the  rosy  boa  ani 

respectively.  Endangered  marine  species  due  to  fishing  practices  am 

joral,  and  swamp  crabs  (Vega  et  al..  1993).  Ti 


have  shown  their  adaptability  to  changing  habitat  conditions,  the  Roatan  Island  Agouti  and  the 
Roatan  Island  Opossum,  have  been  able  to  maintain  stable  population  levels  (Davidson,  1979). 


:).  In  addition,  the  Caribbean  monk 


boobies,  and  two  species  of  tents  (Vega  ct  al., 
seal,  formally  found  in  the  Islands,  is  globally  i 


extinct  (Vega  ct  al.,  1993). 


Several  aspects  of  the  culture-based  institutional  context  of  the  Bay  Islands  potentially 
cc  features  of  BICA.  Ethnicity,  social  heterogeneity,  education,  and  religion  influence 


tec  of  voluntary  organizations 


In  the  mid- 1 990s  the  ethnic  and  cultural  profile  of  the  Islands  reflects  the  Afro- Antillean 
roots  of  the  majority  of  Islanders,  the  Afro-Canb  roots  of  the  "Garifimas,"  "Huecos”  or  Mosquito 
Indians,  a smattering  of  descendants  of  British  colonizers/pirales  (Anglo-Anlillcan),  the  increasing 
immigration  of  Honduran  mainlandcrs  (Spanish,  and  “mestizo"  Honduran  decent)  and  gringos 
(Anglo- European)  to  the  Islands  (e  g.  Davidson,  1979;  Vega  ct  al.,  1993;  Haylock-Sanabria  ct  al., 
1994).  Each  group  has  its  own  language,  culture,  settlements,  social  hierarchy  and  niche  in  the  local 
economy  although  boundaries  arc  becoming  increasingly  blurred  (Tino  Montcrroso,  personal 


The  several  hundred  resident  Americans  and  Europeans  tend  to  be  relatively  well  educated 
and  wealthy  by  local  standards.  They  are  active  in  the  formal  economy  and  relatively  inactive  in  the 
informal  economy  of  the  Islands.  Many  have  settled  within  the  past  five  years,  while  some  have  been 
residents  for  as  many  as  30  years.  They  are,  generally,  considered  to  be  far  wealthier  and  more 


listcntly  brought  into  line  with  reality. . 
are  frequent  targets  for  polite  "loan”  re 


t a result,  white-skinned  people  lend 
jests.  The  common  joke  among  this 


small  fortune  in  the  Bay  Islands?  Arrive  with  a large 


Haylock-Snnabria  el  al.  (1994)  find  that  they 


in  roughly  equal  proportions 


on  of  mainlanders  into  Islander  society. 


Antillean  decent,  mainlanders  and  whites.  For  example. 

Bitter  feelings  have  existed  for  centuries  between  Islanders  and  the  coastal  people.  The 
historic  Spanish-lndian  and  Spanish-English  feuds,  the  cultural  differences,  and  the  lack  of 
communication  have  all  engendered  prejudicial  attitudes.  By  their  continued  lies  with  Belize, 
the  Cayman  Islands,  and  the  United  Slates,  and  their  retention  of  the  English  language  and 
Protestantism,  most  islanders  have  isolated  themselves  successfully  from  Honduran 
influences.  (Davidson.  1979,  pp  129-131). 


“Spanish  speakers  are  not  Islanders;  They  are  Hoodurans.  There  is  an  important  historical 


and  cultural  difference"  (Afro-Antillean  Bay  Islander,  personal  conversation).  “The  Islanders  are 
impossible.  They  won't  work.  They  arc  totally  disorganized-  They  just  don't  seem  to  care  what 
happens  here  or  to  thcm"(mainlaiider  immigrant,  translated  from  Spanish,  personal  conversation),  in 
general,  native  blunders  are  not  renowned  for  their  work  ethic,  while  mainlanders  have  a reputation 
for  hard  work  for  low  pay.  "It's  a cultural  thing.  They  just  don't  seem  to  understand  what  is  expected 
of  them  or  care  about  doing  a good  job"(cxpatriate  restaurant  owner,  personal  conversation). 


cially  and  economically  powerful  | 


19 


than  10  family  names  (maybe  50  adults).  Reportedly,  they  mode  their  fortunes  from  cither  fishing  or 
shipping.  More  recently,  significant  wealth  has  come  from  tourism  related  industries.  In  the  Bay 


than  before.  The  latter  is  more  customary  on  the  mainland. 


These  families  are  thought  of  as  being  exclusively  of  Anglo- Antillean  decent,  but  they  arc 
not  They  have  a great  deal  of  influence  in  offlirs  on  the  island  when  they  are  so  inclined.  Clearly 
illegal  construction  projects  by  companies  owned  by  these  individuals  were  observed  However,  no 
convincing  evidence  of  any  extralegal  behavior  involving  personal  violence  and  any  of  the  prominent 


Influence  of  religion 

Modem  Judeo-Chrislian  philosophies  are  prominent  in  everyday  life.  Any  radio  heard  on  the 
street  is  likely  to  feature  a Evangelical  preacher  sending  forward  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  English  and 
Spanish,  seemingly  24  hours  per  day,  At  noon  every  day  in  Coxen  Hole.  Roatan,  local  brothers  of  the 
cloth  preach  in  the  town  square.  On  Guanaja.  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  maintain  a particularly 


r a house  of  worship.  The  governor  of  the 


tier.  There  arc  also  significan 


unity  docs  not  appear  to 


live  Bay  Islanders  there  j 
rf  the  church.  Th 

and  reports  of  Kiwanis  and  Lion's  clubs.  However,  their  act 
unknown  to  anyone  interviewed  leading  to  the  conclusion  th 
On  the  mainland  “patronatos."  or  community  couni 


ics  (Jorge  Chi  Ham,  personal  conversation). 


Lend  ten 


The  pace  of  change  is  great  in  the  Bay  Islands.  Traditional  land 
patterns  are  being  challenged  due  to  changes  in  access  to  resources,  increasing  influence  of  outsiders, 
and  great  changes  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  infrastructure  and  modem  public  services. 
Traditionally,  in  addition  to  the  immediate  family  of  the  land  owner,  all  of  the  land  owner's  sons’ 
families  share  the  same  piece  of  land.  When  a son  marries,  he  builds  a borne  on  his  parents  land. 
When  a daughter  marries,  she  moves  to  her  (usually  nearby)  husband's  family’s  land.  If  more  land  is 
needed,  people  extend  their  land  away  6om  the  shore-line  into  the  hills.  This  extended  family 
maintains  a claim  to  the  family  well.  Most  resources  arc  managed  communally  within  the  extended 
family  structure  (Marilyn  Smyth,  Alex  Allen,  and  Sherman  Arch,  personal  conversations).  This 
system  now  seems  to  have  been  pushed  to  its  breaking  point  by  two  competing  forces;  generations  of 
large  families  and  itinerant  land  development. 

Land  that  comfortably  assimilated  the  needs  of  a typical  Island  family  of  eight  or  so  a 


available  land  (Gobiemo  dc  Honduras,  1992).  As  a result,  expansion  of  existing  family  plots  is  no 
longer  possible  and  changes  in  traditional  land  tenure  arrangements  arc  pending. 

The  impact  of  the  changing  land  tenure  system  on  the  landscape  is  unclear  due  to  some  of 
these  dynamics.  Foreigners,  who  ore  not  developers,  tend  to  buy  larger  pieces  of  land  and  build  large 
(by  local  standards)  single  homes  with  some  sort  of  plumbing  (including  cisterns),  electric,  and  septic 
systems.  Sometimes  they  denude  the  land.  Sometimes  they  live  in  the  Islands  lull-time;  often  they 
don’t.  By  virtue  of  being  from  a developed  economy  they  use  for  more  resources  per  person  than 
Islanders.  However,  they  tend  to  house  fewer  people  per  hectare  and  tend  to  be  mote  careful  about 
disposing  of  their  waste  than  on  average  Islander.  “Before  the  ’gringos'  stoned  buying  this  land  up, 
there  were  mangroves  all  along  this  beach.  Now  look  at  it  --  nothing  but  sand.  One  good  thing  about 
the  gringos,  though,  they  buy  big  chunks  of  land  os  on  investment  and  then  don’t  spend  more  than  a 
few  weeks  or  months  on  it  a year.  (It)  takes  the  pressure  off  of  the  lond"(Marilyn  Smyth,  personal 


Foreigners  bid  up  the  land  prices,  so  that  even  if  there  were  land  available,  it  would  be 

t local  people.  Land  prices,  not  to  soy  values,  arc  so  high  that  Islanders  with 
short-term  liquidity  problems  are  tempted  to  sell  the  family  land.  Foreign  investors  purchase  land  for 

development  (os  several,  reportedly,  did  in  Belize)  or  they  may  advocate  environmentally  sustainable 
sort  designs.  However,  historical  record  clearly  points  to  a tendency  for 
it  from  the  perspective  of  the  natural  environment 


Paving  of  roads  (sponsored  by  UNDP)  has  facilitated  access  to  fragile  areas  and  spurred 
or  reaches  ofthcis!andofRoa!an.Pavcd  roads  have  changed  settlement  and 
commerce  patterns  and  the  relative  isolation  of  distinct  Islander  communities.  Largely,  traditional 
boat  transportation  has  been  replaced  by  imported  taxis,  vans  and  trucks.  The  smaller  communiues 
are  commonly  defined  along  ethnic  or  even  familial  lines  and  are  said  to  have  distinctive  accents  fron 


For  most  societies,  education  of  children  and  job  training  for  adults  are  significant  local 

(eg.,  Druckcr,  I990ab;  Israel  and  Uvenlo.  1992).  Local  NGOs  can  fill  gaps  in  job  skills  and 
knowledge  that  formal  education  and  the  church  have  not  traditionally  addressed. 

The  level  of  education  in  the  Bay  Islands  is  low  by  international  standards.  By  national 
standards,  it  is  better  than  average.  In  1992,  about  16  percent  of  the  residents  of  the  Bay  Islands  were 
illiterate  compared  to  32  percent  on  the  mainland  (Gobicroo  de  Honduras.  1 992).  However,  in  1990 
only  1 1 percent  of  Bay  Islanders  were  repeated  to  be  illiterate.  The  increase  in  illiteracy  in  the  Bay 
Islands  in  recent  years  is  understandable  given  the  flood  of  uneducated  immigrants  from  the 

and  the  mainland,  the  deterioration  in  literacy  is  disturbing.  A somewhat  greater  proportion  of  Bay 
Islanders  appears  to  be  innumcratc.  However,  no  figures  arc  available  (no  joke  intended). 


large  proportions  of  their  children,  now  in  their  20s  and  30s,  ha 


for  the  FSU  game?" 


As  of  1992  there  were41  primary  schools,  1591 


students  (Gobicmo  dc  Honduras,  1992).  School  attendance  is  mandatoty  and  tree  through  the  sixth 


twenties  and  early  thirties  proudly  told  of  Iheir  sixth  grade  diploma. 

After  graduation,  local  children  hnvelheoptionof  learning  a trade.  Foes  and  the  length  of 
trade  school  depend  on  the  area  of  study.  For  example,  secretarial  school  takes  four  years,  or  through 
the  tenth  grade,  while  accounting  school  takes  six  years,  through  the  twelfth  grade.  The  last  two  years 


In  1992  there  were  nine  secondary  schools  or  "colleges"  in  operation.  Six  of  them  were  private 
(Gobiemo  dc  Honduras,  1992). 

The  proportion  of  all  children  attending  school  is  not  available.  Teenagers  report  that  "most" 
of  their  friends  attend  one  of  the  local  colleges  through  the  tenth  grade.  The  Government  of  Honduras 
(1992)  reports  that  Bay  Islanders  lend  to  enter  the  job  market  much  later  than  mainlandcrs  do  (age 

inferred  that  children  are  staying  in  school  longer  in  the  Islands  than  on  the  mainland. 

The  language  of  instruction  is  Spanish  in  the  free  public  schools  and  bilingual  education  is 
available  through  several  private  schools.  The  education  system  and  the  increasing  amount  of 
interaction  between  the  mainland  and  the  Islands  have  resulted  in  a distinct  shift  in  the  local 
language.  The  vernacular  has  evolved  from  primarily  Caribbean  English  and  secondarily  Spanish  to 
equally  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  soft  drinks  are  always 


grade,  save  uniforms  and  transportation  costs.  On  mote  than  one  occasion,  people  in  their  late 


must  be  paid  for  by  the  student' 


(US$7.50)  per  student  per  year,  in  addition  to  25  lempiras  to  sit 


t for  each  of  the  semi-annual  exams. 


'■gclado."  A phonetic  version  of  a commonly  heard  phrase  could 


A local  NGO,  the  Native  Bay  Islander  Professionals  Labour  Association  (NABIPLA),  is 

native  language  in  the  Bay  Islands.  With  the  unlikely  granting  of  this  status,  the  language  of 
instruction  locally  would  be  English,  leaving  Spanish  to  be  taught  as  a required  course.  Additional 
latitude  in  the  curriculum  is  also  allowed.  The  Mosquito  Indians  on  the  mainland  have  this  special 
status  allowing  them  to  better  maintain  their  traditional  language  and  culture. 

Another  local  NGO,  APRODIB,  funds  and  maintains  an  artiscnnl  jewelry  school  in  Sandy 
Boy.  It  has  trained  a number  of  individuals  in  eastern  Ronton  in  marketable  handicrafts.  Local  people 
ore  encouraged  by  APRODIB  to  develop  their  artistic  and,  hopefully,  marketable  skills  (Jorge  Chi 
Ham  and  Nelson  Perdomo.  pctsonal  conversation).  BICA  also  engages  in  a number  of  skill  and  job 


Recently,  a Bay  Islander  was  admitted  into  El  Zomorano,  a renowned  Central  American 
agricultural  university  located  on  the  mainland  of  Honduras.  He  attends  oo  a full  scholarship  ear- 
marked for  an  Islander.  The  scholarship  had  been  available  for  three  years  before  a qualified 
candidate  was  located.  Some  Islanders  attribute  the  observed  inability  for  Bay  Islanders  to  compete 
effectively  with  mainlanders  at  the  national  university  level  to  language  difficulties.  Other  Islanders 


blame  cultural  norms  which  have  not,  traditionally,  valued  education. 

Overall,  5 percent  of  the  population  has  completed  college  (high  school/tcchnical  school  in 

the  sire  of  the  population  these  figures  translate  into  about  1000  college  graduates,  150  prepared  for 


Although  the  discipline  of  economics  is  often  avoids  questions  of  culture,  the  Bay  Islands 
economy  could  be  construed  to  be  a part  of  its  culture-based  institutional  milieu.  Here,  it  is 
considered  distinct  lrom  other  institutional  influences  due  to  the  distinctive  impact  that  aspects  of  the 
economy  may  have  on  the  formation  and  performance  ofBlCA.Asimilar  argument  is  raised  with 


quid  pro  quo.  The  principal  economic  activities  in  the  Bay  Islands  arc  fishing  and  tourism  and  the 
industries  associated  with  those  sectors  including,  for  example,  ship  building,  construction,  and 
tourism  service  industries.  Preceded  by  banana  production  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  fishing 
bus  been  the  traditional  economic  activity  of  Bay  Islanders.  Over-fishing  and  competition  from  the 
newly  stabilized  Nicaraguan  economy  resulted  in  a marked  decrease  in  the  importance  of  fishing  in 


Wages  are  considered  higher  in  tile  Islands  than  on  the  mainland.  Incomes  in  the  fishing  and 
tourism  industries  are  considered  higher  than  in  agriculture.  However,  the  cost  of  living  is 
significantly  higher  as  well.  For  example,  the  estimated  cost  of  food  for  a family  of  five  on  an  annual 
basis  in  the  capitol  city  of  Tegucigalpa  is  7.650  lempiras  (USS  1,406  [1991  dollars))  I"  French 
Harbour,  Roatan  the  cost  is  estimated  at  13,100  lempiras  (USS  2,408  [1991  dollarsl).  In  Coxen 
Hole.  Roatan  the  figure  is  14.900  lempiras  (USS  3.033.08  [1991  dollars]),  or  almost  twice  as  much 
as  it  would  cost  in  the  capitol  city  (Gobiemo  dc  Honduras,  1992).  However,  people  who  live  in  the 
capital  probably  cannot  grow/gathcr  their  own  vegetables  or  collect  their  dinner  free  from  the  sea  A 
typical  shopping  basket  in  the  capital  may  not  closely  resemble  one  on  the  Islands.  In  addition,  it  is 


; of  the  actual  i 


In  1990,  Ihc  fishing  industry  produced  6.2  million  metric  tons  and  was  worth  135,7  million 
lempiras  (about  USS30  million  1990  dollars)1  and  in  1991  these  figures  were  8.8  million  metric  ions 
and  256.7  million  lempiras  (about  US$47  million  1 99 1 dollars).  The  majority  of  the  fish  harvest  is  in 
shrimp,  comprising  3.6  million  metric  tons  of  the  catch  in  1990  (Gobiemo  dc  Honduras,  1992). 
Fishermen  reveal  that  the  1994  shrimp  and  lobster  seasons  were  outstanding  by  contemporary 


as  good  as  1994  (Bay  Islander  fishermen,  personal  conversations), 

The  shrimp  season  opens  on  July  1.  A shrimp  boat  typically  goes  to  sea  twice  in  a six  month 

period  with  a one  to  two  week  break  between  stints.  During  the  peak  of  a good  season  boats  report 

harvesting  28  100  lb.  boxes  in  a day.  Nearer  to  the  time  to  quit,  fisherman  report  harvests  as  low  as 
two  boxes  per  day  as  sufficient  incentive  to  keep  fishing  In  1995,  there  were  far  more  shrimp  boats 
than  decades  ago.  The  range  that  boats  arc  forced  to  fish  is  much  greater  than  in  the  past  and  the 
returns  per  boat  arc  declining.  The  pace  at  which  daily  harvests  drop  from  high  to  uncconomically 
low  is  much  quicker  than  reported  historical  rates  (Bay  Islands  fishermen,  personal  conversations). 
Shrimp  boats  are  required  to  have  sea  turtle  release  devises  installed  into  their  drag  nets. 


live.  It  is  common  to  ignore  the  law  altogether.  One  fisherman,  who  also 
les  at  one  time,  reports  being  fined  US$  5000  per  net  that  was  not  fitted 


2 Lempiras/USS:  1990, 452;  1991, 5.44;  1992,5.64;  1993,7.26;  1994, 850;  and  1995, 
10.00.  Sources:  Gobictno  dc  Honduras.  1992  for  1990,  World  Tables,  1995  for  1991-1993,  and 


with  the  devic 


: Oshing  (illegally)  in  Nicaragua 


Honduran  waters,  he  could  only  laugh. 

The  lobster  season  opens  August  I and  like  the  shrimp  season,  it  now  ends  before  it  closes. 
The  lobster  industry  is  quite  distinct  fan  the  shrimp  industry.  Shrimp  licenses  appear  to  be  granted 
primarily  to  local  boats  for  Honduran  waters  while  the  lobster  industry  attracts  significant  attention 
fan  boats  fan  other  nations  (e  g.,  Jamaica.  Nicaragua).  Licenses  do  not  specify  catch  quantity, 
size,  capitalization  of  boats  or  acceptable  ftshing  practices  (Shcnnan  Arch,  personal  conversation). 
Monitoring  and  enforcement  of  catch,  season  and  licences  is  complicated  by  the  number  of 
nonresident  boats  and  the  potential  possession  of  multiple  licences. 

Lobster  ftshing  employs  divers.  Traditionally,  lobslcring  was  a free  diving  activity.  Recent 


ban  cstablc  range.  Lobster  diving  is  an  extremely  important  source  of  income  for  communities  of 
Mosquito  Indians  on  the  Honduran  coast  With  limited  worker  safety  precautions,  dangerous  diving 
practices  result  in  marry  cases  of  caisson  disease  (the  bends)  and  grizzly  deaths  among  divers.  In  one 
week  of  November  1 995,  one  dozen  Mosquito  Indians  were  admitted  to  the  Roatan  decompression 


treatment  for  the  bends.  A television  report  of  harmful  diving  practices  resulted  in  a 
It  of  the  Red  Lobster  restaurant  chain.  Red  lobster  is  a principal  buyer  of  Honduran 


lobster  (local  dive  masters,  personal  conversations). 

Boat  sizes  vary  greatly  carrying  anywhere  fan  4 to  100  divers  per  boat.  A small  boat  (4-8 
divers)  can  expect  to  catch  as  much  as  1000  pounds  of  lobster  (10  boxes)  to  fill  the  boat  in  a two 
week  trip.  In  1995,  lOboxcsofhigh  quality  were  sold  for  about  100,000  lempiras  (USS  10,000) 
(Sherman  Arch,  personal  conversation).  Wages  are  similar  to  the  shrimp  industry  with  lobster  divers 
earning  a bit  more  daily  than  shrimpers.  However,  the  shrimp  season  is  profitable  longer  than  the 
lobster  season.  Apart  from  the  commercial  shrimp  and  lobster  boats,  approximately  10-15  marine 


species  (including  grouper,  snopper.  barracuda,  vvnhoo,  tuna,  and  conch)  arc  harvested  principally  for 
personal  or  local  consumption  (Haylock-Sanabria  ct  al„  1994). 

Currently,  80  percent  of  employment  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  tourism 
industry  (hotels,  restaurants,  retail  and  tourism  services).  In  turn,  10  percent  of  labor  is  in  agriculture 
and  fishing,  respectively  (Haylock-Sanabria  ct  al„  1 994).  This  indicates  a significant  departure  from 
earlier  studies  and  a distinct  shift  out  of  fishing  and  into  tourism  over  the  past  decade  (e  g , Vega  ct 

relatively  complementary  in  their  seasonality.  The  pace  of  immigration  for  employment  outside  of  the 
fishing  industry  is  rapid  and  underemployment  is  traditionally  high  in  the  forma!  sector  of  the  Bay 
Islands.  As  a result,  these  figures  probably  indicate  an  increase  in  employment  in  the  tourism 
industry  and  not  necessarily  any  decrease  in  employment  in  fishing. 


The  Bay  Islands  provide  a significant  supply  of  tourism  services  to  the  international  tourism 
market  Almost  all  visitors  arrive  via  airplane.  In  1991, 70  percent  of  the  tourists  were  Americans,  8 
percent  Canadians.  7 percent  from  the  Central  American  nations  and  Mexico,  and  10  percent  arrived 
from  Europe  (Haylock-Sanabria,  1994).  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  international  arrivals  ore  SCUBA 
divers.  Thus,  the  vast  majority  of  the  export  revenues  accruing  to  the  Boy  Islands  through  the  sale  of 
tourism  services  are  attributable  to  the  health  of  their  reefs  and  attendant  diving  service  providers. 

The  relative  global  scarcity  of  the  marine  and  terrestrial  flora  and  fauna  found  in  the  Islands 


value.  Nations  including  "Belize,  Saba,  Curacao,  Bonaire  and  other  Caribbean  Islands  have 


demonstrated  the  ability  to  attract  donations  from  international  conservation  organizations" 
(Gobierno  dc  Honduras,  1992,  p 6,  translated  from  Spanish)  as  a sort  of  vicarious  tourism  providing 


he  protection  of  their  natural  res 
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Boy  Islands  (Davidson,  1979).  In  1970  the  fust  automobiles  arrived  in  Roatan.  Bctvtca 
1991  visits  increased  sixfold  (3,500  and  20,600,  respectively)  (Honduran  Institute  of  Ti 
personnel,  personal  conversation).  Trend  analyses  estimate  that  between  43,000  and  78 
per  year  will  travel  to  the  Bay  Islands  by  the  year  2000  (Hoyloct-Sanabrin  ct  ol.,  1 994). 


1992  the  total  number  of  hotels  in  the  Bay  Islands  more  than  doubled.  In  the  next  two  years  it 
increased  about  another  third.  In  the  same  two  year  period  the  number  of  hotels  on  Utila  trebled 
(Table  2. 1).  In  late  1995,  residents  of  Utila  indicated  there  were  approximately  22  hotels  and  more 
under  construction  (Shelby  McNab,  personal  conversation). 


214  on  Guanaja,  and  136  on  Utila)  in  October  1995  (updated  October  1994).  Room  rales  range  from 
USS  3 to  USS  150  per  night  per  person.  Listed  rates  dilTcr  by  as  much  as  300  percent  for  Hondurans 
and  non-Hondurans.  Several  small  (4-12  room 


n)  budget  hotels  t 


ximatcly  60  percent.  annually  (Haylock-Sanabrin,  1994). 


Several  of  the  more  expensive  resort  deslinalions  report  annual  occupancy  as  high  as  85-90  pi 
of  capacity.  These  resorts  are  talcing  advantage  of  conventions  and  meetings  in  the  low  season 
at  reduced  rates).  In  general,  seasonality  is  severe  in  this  market  due  to  the  rainy  hurricane  sea 

High  season  is  from  December  to  April  and  low  season  is  Bom  May  to  October. 

As  of  late  1995  there  were  about  40  dive  shops  located  on  the  three  islarn 
were  small  one  or  two  boat  operations.  Operations  associated  with  the  larger  resorts  sell  a high 
number  or  person-dives  per  year.  One  resort  located  within  the  Sandy  Bay/West  End/West  Bay 
Marine  Reserve  has  six  dive  masters  on  staff  operating  live  boots.  It  sees  about  3-4,000  visitors  per 
year  at  an  average  of  10  dives  per  person  or  30-40,000  person-dives  per  year.  About  half  of  the 
visitors  are  considered  experienced  and  half  arc  novices  (local  dive  masters,  personal  conversations). 

wages.  They  earn  at  least  the  equivalent  of  their  wages  in  tips.’  On  the  whole,  there  arc  relatively  few 
Bay  Islander  dive  masters  and  instructors.  Tire  profession  is  dominated  by  legal  and  illegal 
foreigners.  Time,  education  level  and  expense  arc  the  most  common  reasons  cited  for  the  lack  of 

therefore,  not  bcncfilting  average  Islanders. 


their  holidays  (Vega  et  al.,  1993).  A p 
other  Caribbean  travel  destinations  (c. 


:rc  at  USS  580  (World  Bank,  1993). 


utl  Honduran  economy  in  1991  was  the  second  lowest 


Aspects  of  the  legal  institutional  context  may  influence  the  issues  flint  BICA  chooses  to 
address  and  its  ability  to  be  effective  once  it  has  chosen.  Laws  regulating  land  use,  development 
standards,  foreign  ownership,  protected  areas,  marine  and  terrestrial  resources  ore  of  particular 
importance  to  BICA's  role  and  performance.  Of  course,  the  mere  presence  of  these  regulations  is  not 
sufficient.  The  consistency  and  legitimacy  of  enforcement  ore  os  important  to  the  performance  of  n 


The  Department  of  the  Bay  Islands  is  divided  into  four  municipalities;  Utila  and  its  adjacent 
keys,  Guonaja  and  its  adjacent  keys,  broadly  the  eastern  half  of  the  Island  of  Roman  and  broadly  the 
western  half  of  the  Islond  of  Rontan  (Vega  et  al„  1993).  Each  municipality  has  an  docled  major  or 
"Alcalde."  The  department  has  a governor  and  a senator  (deputy)  who  represent  the  Bay  Islands  at 
the  national  congress  in  Tegucigalpa  (Julio  and  Samir  Galindo,  personal  conversation). 

Federal  income  taxes  are  assessed  on  a flat  percentage  basis.  Legally  decreed  non-profit 


National  level  projects,  programs,  decrees  and  official  act 


government.  If  the  municipal  government  ha 


by  Common  Hondurcno  por  d Desarrollo  Forcstd  (COHDEFOR).  COHDEFOR  has  the  power  to 
Ironsfcr  management  responsibility  for  individual  parks  and  reserves  to  NGOs  and  other  entities 
(Vega  ct  al„  1993).  Currently,  there  is  no  COHDEFOR  representative  on  the  Bay  Islands  (Joe 


However.in  1991  another  governmental  unit  was  formed  (Agreement  83S8)  in  the  Bay 
Islands;  La  Comision  para  d Dcsarrollo  del  Departamento  de  las  Islas  de  la  Bahia  (the  Commission). 
The  Commission  was  initiated  to  ded  with  the  particularly  fragile  nature  of  the  natural  resource  base 
and  the  intense  interdependence  between  economic  devdopmen!  and  ecosystem  hedlh  in  the  Bay 


Government  agencies  cannot  commonly  acquire  grants  and  other  forms  of  financing  from 
external  governmental  and  nongovcmmcnld  sources.  As  a result,  the  nongovernmental  Bay  Islands 
Foundation  for  Environmentd  Regulation  and  Integrated  Development  was  established  to  acquire 
funding  on  behalf  of  the  Commission.  The  magnitude  and  dispensation  of  Foundation  funds  is  not 


rission  and  the  municipality  concur  that  a program  is  locally  feasible  and  desirable,  they  may 
ocal  NGO  for  an  opinion.  In  the  Bay  Islands  BICA  is  asked  about  the  potentid  environmentd 
t of  a project.  APROD1B  is  consulted  about  ratal  development  issues  (Julio  Zuniga,  persond 
•sation).  BICA's  opinion  is  requested  ody  if  the  project  is  large  enough  to  legdly  require  an 
nmcntal  impact  statement  (EIS).  If  BICA  were  to  point  out  significant  environmental  impacts 
iations  from  the  law  by  the  proposed  project,  the  Commission  and  lire  municipality  may  ask  for 
ms  of  the  project.  No  formal  EISs  have  been  prepared  by  BICA.  Further,  BICA  has  only  a 


) direct  power  lo  do  anything  if  the  government  decides  t 


set  (Julio  Zuniga  and  Client  Galindo,  personal  cot 
The  Honduran  government  realizes  its  fin, 


tot  adequately  provide  for 


empowers  local  and  regional  NGOs  lo  manage  these  areas  in  its  stead.  The  NGO  acts  as  a proxy  for 
government  by  adopting  public  lands  management  responsibility  in  the  place  of  a governmental 
agency  and  reports  directly  to  the  government.  The  identified  NGO  docs  not  come  under  any 
competitive  pressure  from  other  NGOs  or  governmental  entities  due  to  government  decree 
empowering  NGO  as  responsible  for  that  natural  system. 

or  agencies  may  claim  ownership  of  the  same  piece  of  land.  Due 
or  nooc  of  Ihc  stakeholders  may  be  telling  the  truth.  Proof  of  lar 


served  by  these  courts. 

In  Honduras  there  are  no  local  laws.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  local  fiefdoms,  the 
Honduran  legal  system  is  designed  so  all  laws  hold  everywhere  in  the  country  (Julio  Galindo, 
personal  conversation).  An  example  of  an  identified  attempt  to  impose  personal  local  regulations  in 
the  Bay  Islands  is  as  follows:  "The  use  of  drag  nets  will  be  prohibited  except  for  Alan  Jackson's 


Lei  Medio  Ambiente  (the  law  of  the  environment),  lx 


rdo  Municipal  Dos  (local  ordinance  number  two). 


Naturalcs  (the  i 


For  example,  spear  gun  fishing,  (he  extraction  of  black  coral  and  fish  for  the  pet  trade  are 
prohibited.  Development  of  properties  ova  the  wata  and  water  based  waste  disposal  arc  also 
prohibited  unda  Acucrdo  Dos.  The  legal  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  this  regulation  with 


Local  offices  of  federal  governmental 
organizations,  local  NGOs  and  citizens  act  as  monitors  of  the  municipalities.  Both  monitoring  and 
enforcement  efforts  have  met  with  limited  success.  Vega  ct  al.  (1993)  report  superior  results  on 
Guanaja  due  to  the  commitment  of  the  past  mayor  of  Guanaja  to  environmental  issues. 

Prior  to  1 990  no  foteigna  could  own  land  within  40  km  of  the  coast.  This  law  effectively 
kept  foreign  investment  out  of  the  Bay  Islands.  The  constitution  was  changed  in  1991  in  an  effort  to 

allowed  to  own  more  than  5000  square  meters  of  land.  A company  (e  g.,  a real  estate  agency)  owned 
by  a foreigner  with  Honduran  residency  has  unlimited  rights  to  land  ownership. 

This  law  has  had  several  observable  effects.  The  am 


and  development  by  foreigners  in  the  Bay  Islands  has  sky-rocketed  in  the  past  few  years  (no  Bgurcs 
available).  Secondly,  new  developments  Ural  arc  attempting  to  comply  with  the  regulations  arc 
subdividing  their  holdings  into  plots  of  precisely  70  m x 71  m (4970  nr).  They  are  much  more  dense 


ability  of  the  la 


and  to  support  that  dcrni 
The  threat  or  reality  of  violate 


real  part  of  life  in  the  Bay  Islands  and  Honduras. 
1995,  the  head  or  a local-level  Honduran  NGO  was  murdered  ova  a land  dispute. 
PROLANSATE  group,  formaly  lead  by  Jeanette  Kawas,  is  empowered  by  the 
mmcnl  to  manage  the  711 1 sq  km  Punta  Sal  National  Park  on  the  North  coast  of 


ICO  Mender,  but  the  situation  is  very  much  the  same.  BICA  leaders  on  Roatan  and 
t no  trouble  to  dale.  Leaders  on  Utila  have  suffered  vandalism,  murdered  pets  and 


avironment  provide  the  need  ant 
e of  the  people  of  the  Bay  Islam 


gating  apprehended  or  assaulted. 

The  political,  legal,  cct 
Bay  Islands  in  addition  to  the  physical  and  natural  resource 
opportunity  for  people  to  organise.  One  of  the  ways  that  so 
chosen  to  organise  is  in  the  form  of  the  Bay  Islands  Conscr 
reviews  the  features  and  behaviors  of  BICA  given  the  instil 


This  section  lays  the  groundwork  for  addressing  the  second  research  question:  Given  the 
institutional  context  and  natural  resource  environment,  how  has  BICA  formed,  adapted,  and 


paformed?  BICA  defines  its  missioi 
the  ab  i 1 itics  and  desires  of  its  decisic 


the  Bay  Islands.  This  section  reviews  BICA's  physical  presence  and  its  sources  and  allocation  of 


arc  financially  compensated  for  their  significant  volunteer  time.  AU  personnel  have  computer  word 
processing  skills  and  several  have  data  base  management  skills.  All  BICA  personnel  arc  functionally 
bilingual.  As  other  members  are  seldom  involved  in  BICA's  day-to-day  efforts,  these  five  indtvtduals 


The  Roatan  office  has  a phone/fax  machine  and  is  equipped  with  two  computers,  do 
Paine  Webber,  and  two  donated  printers.  The  office  has  a copy  machine,  avat 
donated  by  the  Quebec  Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  (UQCN),  The  copy  machine  serves  the 

overhead  projectors  and  all  other  essential  office  equipment. 

The  office  maintains  a small  resource  ccntcr/library  primarily  covering  environmental 
education,  reef  ecology,  ccotourism,  and  island  management  and  development.  Most  of  the  literature 
was  donated  by  visiting  researchers  or  collected  at  training  events.  In  addition,  a number  of  United 
Nations  Development  Programme  (UNDP),  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO-UN)  and 
Honduran  government  reports  can  be  found.  Materials  arc  about  60  percent  in  Spanish  and  40 


percent  in  English. 

Brochures  arc  on  display  and  available  free  to  the  public.  BICA  t-shirts  arc  designed  by  an 
ex-PCV  and  founding  member  of  BICA.  The  office  walls  arc  papered  with  conservation  posters, 
newspaper  clippings,  protected  area  maps  and  photographs  of  earmarked  conservation  efforts  and 
issues.  Local  students  and  tourists  arc  often  found  perusing  the  literature  or  scanning  the  walls  out  of 


BICA's  other  two  branches  are  located  on  the  islands  of  Guanaja  and  Ulila.  BICA-Guanaja 
was  formed  of  the  Guanaja  Ladies  Club  (GLC).  Historically,  the  GLC  is  a social  club  of  Bonacca 
Town's  more  prominent  women.  BICA-Guanaja  now  consists  of  expatriates  involved  in  the  tourism 


BICA.  They  recently  decided  to  establish  an  office  and  a distinct  presence  on  Guanaja 

a new  board  or  directors,  and  reopened  its  renovated  and  expanded  visitor  center.  The  Utila  branch 
has  a paid  director/president  and  no  secretarial  staff.  The  past  director  was  unpaid  and  suffered 
Bnancially  due  to  the  demands  of  die  position,  prompting  the  change  (Shelby  McNab,  personal 
conversation). 

Until  1 995,  BICA-Utila  was  able  to  depend  heavily  upon  die  efforts  of  a PC  V whose  term 
has  now  Brushed.  BICA  chapters  will  not  have  the  luxury  of  paid,  full-time,  PCVs  after  1995.  The 
Peace  Corps  will  assign  no  more  volunteers  to  BICA  due  to  changing  priorities  in  Peace  Corps- 
Honduras  (Glen  Pederson  and  Joe  Anderson,  personal  conversations). 

The  director  of  BICA-Utila  is  paid  (about  USS150/month)  out  of  revenues  Bom  t-shirt  sales. 
BICA-Utila  docs  not  solicit  financial  support  Dorn  local  businesses  for  administrative  or  operating 
expenses  (Shelby  McNab.  personal  conversation).  One  of  two  anticipated  computer  donations  to 


restaurant  where  the  1HT  representative  is  housed.  The  restaurant  owner's  home  is  above  the 
restaurant.  She  is  BICA-Utila's  secretary  and  Utila 's  voluntary  IHT  representative.  The  visitor  co 
is  inviting  and  open  as  many  as  12  hours  per  day.  It  is  equipped  with  a TV  and  VCR.  The  center 

Honduran  system.  One  or  two  staff  and  a few  of  their  friends  are  on  hand  most  of  the  time.  Over 
4,000  people  visited  the  center 


rin  1994  (BICA-Utilo,  1995). 


tivities  of  all  NGOs  arc  fund  raising  and  the  appropriate  use  of 

BICA's  internal  sources  of  funding  include  memberships,  donations  to  specific  projects  and  sales. 
BICA's  external  sources  of  funding  or  expertise  include  the  USAID,  Fundacion  Vida  (national  level 
Honduran  NGO),  APROD1B,  COHDEFOR,  the  Peace  Corps,  tho  United  Nations,  TACA  Airlines, 
the  Caribbean  Conservation  Cotporntioo  (international  NGO),  the  National  (US)  Marine  Sanctnwy 
Program,  the  Canadian  Agency  for  International  Development  (CAID.  international  QUANGO),  the 
IUCN,  the  UQCN,  INFOP,  the  government  of  Switzerland  and  the  IHT. 

Over  the  years  membership  dues  have  become  proportionally  less  important  to  BICA's 
overall  annual  budget  (Table  2.2).  The  advertised  membership  categories  and  associated  donations 
are  active  (50  lempiras  (US$5)),  sludent/junior  (10  lempiras),  corporate  sponsor  (1000  lempiras), 
and  contributing  (non-residenl)(US$10). 

Sales  of  t-shirts.  books  and  photocopies  (USS  0.05  each)  have  a small  but  nontrivial  impact 
on  financial  inflows-  Five  different  t-shirts  (USS  1 1 in  Roatan,  USS  10  in  Utila)  are  on  display  and 
for  sale.  T-shirts  are  sold  to  local  people  and  members  at  a discount  (USS  7).  An  important  source  of 
income  in  1993  and  1994  was  derived  from  book  sales,  primarily  The  Bay  Islands:  Nature  and 
People  (USS  4XJacobson,  1992).  These  sales  arc  potentially  more  important  for  education,  public 
relations,  and  advertising  than  their  financial  contribution  implies.  Financial  donations  and  contracts 
are  the  most  substantial  proportion  of  the  annual  budget  (Table  2.2).  In-kind  trai 


i the  actual  I 


Overall  BICA's  inflows  from  I 


1991.  Inflows  for  1993  represem  a 149  percent  increase  over  1992.  In  nominal  terms  1994  inflows 
represented  a 192  percent  increase  over  1993  levels  (Table  2.2). 


used  at  BICA's  discretion.  Table  2.3  illustrates  BICA's  primary  expenditures  from  1991-1994. 


Expenditures  "ere  129  percent  higher  in  1993  than  in  1992.  BICA  was  highly  liquid  at  the  end  of 


1994,  holding  145,64 1 lempiras  (30  percent  of  total  assets)  in  bank  deposits  or  cash.  This  was  due, 
in  part,  to  difficulty  in  implementing  the  demarcation  project  resulting  from  conflicting  claims  to  the 
protected  area.  Expenditures  were  175  percent  higher  in  1994  than  the  previous  year.  Office  and 


2.3).  I 


j include  Ihc  West  End  and  West  Bay  t 


of  Northwest  I 


the  period.  Expenditures  on  environmental  education  and  various  wildlife  management  programs 
have  been  significant  at  limes  but  spotty.  Finally,  BIC  A has  expended  progressively  fewer  of  its 
variable  financial  resources  on  the  solid  waste  program  over  time  (Table  2.3).  This  action 
demonstrates  BICA's  position  that  the  municipality  is  responsible  for  garbage  collection  and 
disposal.  This  program  and  the  Marine  Reserve  have  received  substantial  ui-kind  support 

Inflation  in  tire  lempira  relative  to  Ihc  US  dollar  may  distort  the  impression  of  annual  budget 

increases  as  demonstrated  by  changes  in  BICA's  purchasing  power  in  US  dollars  from  1991  to  1994 

(Table  2.4).  BICA's  modest  budget  has  increased  in  nominal  terms.  The  budget  is,  generally, 
increasing  in  real  terms,  as  well.  Evidence  of  US  inflation  improves  the  relative  buying  power 


derived  from  selling  diver's  insurance  (64,366  lempiras,  or  88  percent),  donations  (0,5  percent)  and 
t-shirt  soles  (I  I percent).  Expenditures  were  divided  among  administration  (1,1 19  lempiras,  or  3 

insurance  (10  percent),  environmental  education  (8  percent),  reef  patrol  (3  percent),  and  t-shirts  (5 


ot  long  boats.  Anthony’s  Key  Resort,  lh> 


re.  The  1HT  donated  twi 


The  Reserve  runs  on  a variable  budget  of  approximately  22,000  lempiras  (USS  2,200)  per 
month  based  on  voluntary  contributions  from  local  businesses.  With  some  month  to  month  variation, 
5 dive  shops,  15  hotels,  4 restaurants,  and  7 other  businesses  contribute  from  50  lempiras  to  13,000 
lempiras  monthly.  The  median  contribution  is  approximately  100  lempiras  per  month  (Julio  Cruz, 
personal  conversation).  In  1993,  one  resort  contributed  98  percent  (80,200/81,520)  of  the  Reserve’s 
operating  funds.  Contributions  ore  now  more  evenly  distributed. 

All  fluids  contributed  to  the  Reserve,  all  salaries  and  other  expenditures  emanating  from  the 
Reserve  arc  channeled  through  the  BICA's  Ronton  office.  This  provides  the  Reserve  a claim  to 
legitimacy.  Although  the  Reserve  predates  B1CA  by  several  years,  it  did  not  file  for  official  NGO 
status  until  recently.  Until  it  receives  its  Personalia  Jurtdica.  the  Reserve  functions  under  BICA  and 
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Cuncms,"  from  the  Utila  chapter,  c 
descriptions  of  ongoing  BICA  activ 
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tut  BICA  activities,  the  unique  ecological  features  of  the  Buy 
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i BICA,  I 


form  of  promotion  both  nl  home  and  abi 


Program.  The  program 


neighborly  pressure  was  pul  on  Utilians  not  to  cal  turtle  or  to  serve  it  in  their  restaurants.  In  all 
ninety-six  football  sized  turtles  were  released  from  their  original  nesting  sites  between  June  of  1992 
and  August  of  1 993  (BICA-Utila,  1993).  A video  chronicling  the  event  was  produced  and  can  be 
found  at  the  BICA-Utila  office. 

The  enhanced  environmental  awareness  benefits  of  the  program  may  outweigh  its  actual 
biological  conservation  benefits.  The  BICA-Utila  could  not  have  chosen  better  from  a local  public 
relations  perspective  (Shelby  McNab.  personal  conversation).  As  of  the  summer  of  1 995  the  capture 
of  nearly  a dozen  large  tagged  sea  turtles  from  this  program  had  been  reported  to  BICA-Utila  Two 


were  confirmed  by  their  tag  numbers  as  Hawksbills  by  the  Archie  Cam  Center  for  Sea  Turtle 
Conservation  at  the  University  of  Florida  (BICA-Utila  1 995).  The  conditions  under  which  these 
tagged  turtles  were  identified  is  not  clear.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  inadvertently  captured  and  later 


released  or  that  they  were  killed  and  < 


BICA-Roatan  also  has  a modest  ongoing  sea  turtle  program.  In  cooperation  with  IMS.  BICA 
is  raising  sea  turtles  in  captivity  and  releasing  them  into  the  wild.  The  Roatan  program  has  both  a 
biological  and  an  educational  component.  In  addition,  BICA  has  an  ongoing  survey  effort  It  asks 
people  to  report  the  location  of  nesting  beaches  and  turtle  sightings. 


• 1995,  B1CA  was  informed  that  they  had  been  granted  over  USS 
inmental  education  program.  This  is  BICA's  most  richly  funded 
program  to  date.  The  effort  works  with  churches  and  schools  to  develop  environmental  knowledge, 
awareness  and  a sense  of  pride  in  Islanders  as  stewards  of  their  natural  resources. 

Training  and  skill  development 

In  1994  and  1995,  BICA-Roatan  hosted  several  geographic  information  systems  (GIS) 
training  workshops  for  local  officials.  These  workshops  were  to  facilitate  the  determination  of 
current  land  use,  land  capability  and  the  appropriateness  of  alternative  future  uses.  They  were 
coordinated  by  BICA.  conducted  by  the  United  Nations  Institute  for  Training  and  Research 
(UNITAR)  and  supported  by  IMS,  the  Commission,  and  several  local  hotels  (BICA,  1 995). 

BICA  personnel  attended  a variety  of  other  training  and  informational  events.  They  include 
the  Second  World  Congress  on  Tourism  for  the  Environment,  a protected  area  management 


meetings  with  other  NGOs  and  strategic  planning  and  grant  writing  sessions  on  the  mainland  and  in 
other  countries  including  the  United  States.  These  activities  were  sponsored  by  a variety  of  sources 
including  the  Peace  Corps,  the  U.S.  National  Marine  Sanctuary  Program,  and  TACA  airlines  (BICA, 
1995).  These  activities  influence  the  skill  level  and  experience  of  BICA  personnel,  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  information  and  the  development  of  linkages  with  other  NGOs  and  with  potential 


environmental  education  and  job  training.  With  funding  from  INFOP  and  the  IUCN,  the  Reserve  is 
involved  in  training  local  young  people  how  to  dive  and  become  certified  dive  masters.  Others  arc 
developing  the  skills  to  be  waiters  and  bartenders  in  the  tourism  industry.  The  students  arc  also 
imbued  with  environmental  epithets  throughout  their  training,  developing  support  for  the  Reserve 


from  the  grass  rools.  As  of  Isle  1995, 35  young  people  had  been  Mined  between  the  two  programs. 
Many  are  currently  employed  in  those  professions  (Julio  Craz,  Alejandro  and  Tmo  Montenosso, 


BICA's  solid  waste  management  program  is,  perhaps,  its  most  widely  recognized  activity  on 
Roatan.  In  cooperation  with  the  Municipality  of  Roatan,  BICA  services  the  larger  communities  with 
garbage  pick-up  on  a weekly  basis.  BICA  agrees  to  provide  the  track  and  pay  the  driver.  The 
municipality  pays  the  maintenance  and  fuel  costs  (BICA,  1995).  Currently,  the  track  is  out  of 

(Charlie  Osgood,  Jorge  Chi  Han  and  Cheryl  Galindo,  personal  conversations).  BICA  is  identified 
ilarly  in  Coven  Hole,  where  the  garbage  problem  may  be  the  worst. 


:A  has  held  several  beach  and  communit 


BICA  and  provides  educational  benefits  to  those  involved  in  clean-up  efforts. 

Prior  to  the  implementation  of  this  program,  all  solid  waste  was  either  burned  by  private 


individuals  or  thrown  in  the  sea.  Traditional  practices  were  less  problematic  when  everything  on  the 


Islands  was  organic  and  when  there  were  greater  land  cover,  mangroves  to  decompose  organic  waste 


& often  include  educational,  monitoring  and 


enforcement  components.  Generally  speaking,  r 


order  lo  ensure  tiiot  behaviors  do  in  fact  change  and  management  objectives  are  met. 

For  example,  in  1994,  BICA  organised  and  hosted  a Green  Iguana  Management  Workshop 
with  the  help  of  the  IMS,  APRODIB  and  Fundacion  Vida.  The  participatory  workshop  was  held  as 
an  information  exchange  with  local  hunters  and  other  concerned  individuals  (BICA,  1 995).  BICA  is 
seeking  funding  for  a Green  Iguana  breeding  and  management  program.  The  objectives  of  the 
proposed  four  year  program  are  to  repopulale  the  locally  important  species,  to  preserve  its  habitat, 
and  to  foster  and  supervise  the  establishment  of  breeding  facilities  and  iguana  protected  areas  (BICA, 
undated  b).  The  program  works  toward  BICA's  environmental  education  objectives  by  providing 
participants  information  about  hunting  practices,  iguana  ecology,  and  breeding  methods  It  also 
advances  BICA's  natural  resource  management  objectives  by  recruiting  hunters  as  managers  of 


informational  signs  around  the  Port  Royal  Park  and  Wildlife  Refuge,  This  effort  was  to  protect  an 
important  watershed  in  eastern  Roalan  from  further  deterioration  and  illegal  encroachment.  In 
addition  it  was  lo  protect  the  species  living  within  the  Refuge  and  allow  for  the  potential  for  future 
scientific  investigation  and  cco-tourism  in  the  Refuge.  The  project,  with  the  cooperation  of 


COHDEFOR,  the  governor  of  the  Bay  Islands  and  the  municipality  of  Santos  Guardiola.  was 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  September  of  1 995  (BICA,  1995).  However,  it  is  not  yef  completed 
due  to  a land  title  dispute  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Refuge. 

The  Sandy  Bay/West  End  Marine  Reserve  (The  Reserve)  is  engaged  in  patrolling  the  Marine 


r the  authority  to  hire 


guards  from  the  pool  of  military  personnel  and  they  are  empowered  to  enforce  the  laws.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  hired  guards  directly  reflects  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  BICA’s  reef 
protection  program. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  Reserve  funds  go  to  the  reef  protection  program.  The  program 
includes  patrolling  the  Reserve  in  order  to  keep  people  from  dredging,  harming  turtle  hatcheries  and 
the  sc  a grass,  cutting  mangroves  and  collecting  coral,  lobster,  and  conch.The  Reserve  monitors 
diving  practices  and  reef  health,  regulates  fishing  practices,  monitors  chemical  use  in  and  around  the 
Reserve  and  anchoring  of  dive  and  fishing  boats.  Boat  and  motor  maintenance,  fuel  and  incidentals 
arc  included  in  this  93  percent.  The  other  7 percent  of  the  budget  is  for  administration,  bookkeeping 

The  Reserve,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  National  Marine  Sanctuaries  Program  and  Reef 

time  an  anchor  is  dropped.  In  this  program,  thirty-two  of  the  most  popular  dive  sites  were  targeted 
for  the  permanent  installation  of  a common  use  buoy.  Additional  benefits  of  mooring  buoys  are  that 
they  can  provide  underwater  reference  points  for  divers  and  researchers,  identify  the  reef  for  boaters, 

conservation  efforts  (BICA,  undated  a). 

Local  dive  shops  and  hotels  were  asked  to  participate  in  what  is,  in  essence,  an  "Adopt  a 
Dive  Site"  program  by  purchasing,  installing,  and  maintaining  one  or  more  of  the  buoyed  dive  sites. 
Tho  initial  fixed  cost  of  a buoy  is  from  USS  80  to  USS  3S0  depending  on  the  quality  and  durability 
of  the  construction.  As  of  November  1 995, 24  of  the  32  buoys  had  been  installed,  roost  of  them  by 


t (Julio  Cruz,  personal  c 


BIC  A-Ulila  is  also  engaged  in  , 


red  mooring  buoy  project  As  of  October  1 995, 
imilhsonian  Institute,  reportedly,  purchased  the 


buoy  designed  by  a BICA-Utila  member  for  their  project  in  Cayos  Cochinos  i 
(Shelby  McNab,  personal  conversation).  However,  BICA  decided  to  cease  its 
mooring  project,  preferring  to  turn  full  responsibility  over  to  the  dive  shops. . 
unofficial  NOO  has  been  formed  by  BICA-Utila  members  to  build,  install  an 
buoys  around  Utilo. 


; or  the  Hog  Islands 


Finally,  BICA  is  engaged  in  a cooperative  effort  of  conservation-oriented  NGOs  from  the 


North  coast  of  mainland  Honduras  including  PROLANSATE,  FUCAGUA,  FUPNAPIB  and  FUCSA 
(in  English,  Foundation  for  the  Protection  of  Loncdilia.  Punta  Sal  and  Texiguat,  Capiro  and 
Calenture  National  Park  and  Lake  Guiamorcto  Foundation,  Cucro  and  Salado  Foundation,  and  Pico 
Bonito  National  Park  Foundation,  respectively).  The  USAID-funded  Honduras  Environmental 


Protection  Fund  Project  (HEPF)  was  still  in  its  proposal  stages  at  the  end  of  1 995.  It  will  involve  the 
Caribbean  Conservation  Corporation  (CCC),  Wildlife  Conservation  International  (WCO.  Tropical 
Research  and  Development  (TRftD),  USAID  and  Fundacion  Vida  to  develop  a regional  management 


CHAPTER  3 

CONCEPTUAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  APPROACH 
TO  UNDERSTANDING  BICA 


A practical  overview  of  how  BICA  has  evolved  U)  influence  nalural  resource  management  in 
the  Bay  Islands  has  been  established.  This  understanding  of  BICA  provides  the  knowledge  base 
necessary  to  analyze  the  features  of  the  Association  and  the  Bay  Islands  which  influence  BICA. 
Chapter  3 describes  a framework  from  which  the  component  parts  of  BICA  can  be  conceptualized 

performance  can  be  revealed.  In  addition,  BICA  is  placed  within  the  family  of  local  NGOs.  This 
categorization  of  local  NGOs  enhances  the  spcciflc  understanding  of  BICA  and  provides  a point  of 
reference  for  more  general  results  derived  from  this  ease  study. 


rs.  The  structural  and  behavioral  features  of  BICA  tha 


relives.  Many  of  these  features  are  under  the  direct  control  of  BICA.  An  analytical  fra 
ceded  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  behavioral,  mami 
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parts  of  the  organization.  A view  of  BICA  in  terms  of  its  productive  components  facilitates  the 


he  literature  on  local  Nt 


collections,  gifis,  and  grants  from  private  contributors  relative  to  sales  of  goods  or  membership 


Human  capital  features  of  BICA  might  include  an  assessment  of  the  level  of  education. 


training  and  skill  of  active  members.  Some  relatively  unobservable  features  of  human  capital  such 
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I (Esman  and  Uphoff, 


Physical  capilal  traditionally  includes  all  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  at  the  disposal  of 


implementation  of  programs  all  potentially  contribute  to  BICA’s  effectiveness. 

Natural  capilal  reflects  the  nonhuman  environment  available  for  BICA's  use.  Natural 

creates  the  natural  setting  within  which  BICA  operates.  Natural  capital  is  distinguished  from 
physical  capilal  in  that  natural  capital  is  converted  into  physical  capilal  by  humans  for  specific  firm 
uses.  A rubber  tree  is  natural  capilal.  A radial  tire  is  physical  capital. 


Identified  natural  capilal  variables  include  topography,  resource  endowments,  the 
productive  capability  of  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  lands,  and  water  supply  (Esman  and 
Uphoff,  1984).  Ostrom  (1986,  1990)  evaluates  the  size  of  the  shared  resource  base,  the  temporal 
and  spatial  variability  of  benefits  derived  from  the  shared  resource  base,  the  current  condition  of 


• products  of  r 


Esman  and  Uptioff  (1984)  measure  planning  and  goal  selling  variables  including  die  ability 
to  mobilize  human,  muni,  physical  and  financial  resources,  die  control  of  bureaucracy,  conflict 


isidon.  incentives,  decision  making  structure  and  normative 
ductive  process-oriented  variables.  Further,  organizational  roles 


tty  predictors  of  organizational  pcrfbr 
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ol  divisions,  corruption  and 


ning,  adaptability,  decision-making  framework,  and 


accountability  of  decision-makers  todiemembershipandtoits  other  constituencies  as  potential 


tes  with  organizational  product! 


nd  the  age  of  the  organizatior 


Outputs  have  both  quality  and  quantity  features.  Economic  organization  outputs  are  goods 
and  services.  NGO  outputs  are  programs.  Economic  organizations  can  have  multiple  products  among 
which  scarce  resources  arc  allocated;  like  most  NGOs,  B1CA  has  multiple  programs.  Typical  of 
conservation-oriented  NGOs,  BICA  programs  include,  environmental  education,  lobbying  activities. 


nitoring  and  protection  activities,  enforcement  activities,  legal  t 
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research,  promotions  and  fund  raising.  Programs  may  be  ongoing  and  continuous,  periodic,  or  on  a 


Avino  (1990)  and  Carroll  (1992)  i 
er- American  Foundation  (IAF)  grantee  | 


resource  management  and  claim  making  by  beneficiaries  of  IAF  programs.  In  appropriator 
organizations  (AOs)  principal  outputs  surround  the  provision  of  services  or  the  cooperative  provision 
of  profit  to  their  memberships  (Ostrom,  1990;  Wade,  1994). 

Voluntary  organizations  are  ofien  highly  constrained  by  finances  and  personnel.  As  a result, 
the  number  and  types  of  programs  adopted  must  be  carefully  chosen  to  reflect  the  strengths  and 

organization;  and  the  needs  of  its  constituencies  and  the  quality  of  the  programs  once  chosen. 

However,  neither  profit-seeking  nor  nonprofit-oriented  organizations  operate  in  a vacuum. 

As  B1CA  manages  benefit  flows  in  the  Bay  Islands,  Honduras,  it  also  fills  an  unrequited  demand  for 
natural  resource  management  activities.  The  Association's  performance,  role  and  evolution  arc 
influenced  by  features  of  the  Bay  Islands.  The  Bay  Islands  provide  the  motivation  for  BICA's 
formation  and  the  problems  that  it  might  address.  Features  of  the  Bay  Islands  influence  the 
effectiveness  and  the  feasible  range  of  BICA's  activities.  As  a result,  understanding  BICA  requires 
the  analysis  of  features  of  the  institutional  contest  of  the  Bay  Islands  While  many  features  of  the 
inputs,  productive  processes  and  outputs  arc  directly  under  control  of  BICA,  many  of  the  Bay 


side  of  BICA's  ability  to  i 


Wade  (1994)  finds  that  both  I 


tt-orientcd  variables  evaluated  by 


Esman  and  UphofT  (1984)  include  social  and  economic  integration  and  heterogeneity,  linkages 
between  the  organization  and  various  levels  of  government  and  other  organizations.  In  addition, 
public  infrastructure,  facilities  and  services,  settlement  patterns  and  land  tenure,  income  level  anc 
distribution,  economic  diversification,  and  propensity  to  form  groups  arc  assessed.  Further, 


institutional  features  including  political  and  governmental  support,  community  norms,  traditional 
gender  roles,  and  the  proximity  of  stakeholders  to  the  shared  resource  base  potentially  influence 

Ostrom  (1990)  includes  the  number  of  individuals  with  claims  to  resources,  the  amount  and 


of  the  resource  base  contribute  to  an  appraisal  of  the  political,  legal,  economic,  and  culture-based 


To  the  extent  that  BICA  and  other  NGOs  behave  in  a similar  fashion  to  profit-seeking 
increasing  understanding  However,  neither  BICA  nor  all  NGOs  precisely  fit  this  model  due  to  their 


octal  conditions  and  behaviors  Esman  and  UphofT  (1984)  divide 
nto  three  categories:  local  development  associations  (LDAs), 
ciations  (lAs).  Within  diis  typology  organizations  are  classified 
eir  existence,  the  placement  of  decision-making  authority  within  the 
ctioos,  the  degree  of  commonality  within  the  membership  and  the 
ion  collects  financial  resources  (Table  3,1). 


undertake  a variety  of  different  types  of  ( 


efitdng  the  area  of  residence  of  it 


objectives  than  IAs  (Esman  and  Uphoff,  1984). 


J I ! 


i of  BICA's  outputs  and  intended 


eption  of  BICA  as  a CF,  disdn 


rvation-oriented  NGOs 


be  characterized  as  Communitarian  Organizations. 


The  behavior  of  individual  ftrms  results  in  intended  and  unintended  broader  social  impacts. 
CO  behavior  affects  local  employment,  the  stocks  and  flows  of  natural  resources,  and  general  social 
welfare  indicators  including  traditional  or  cultural  norms.  In  addition  to  anticipated  profit-seeking 
firm  outcomes.  CO  outcomes  include  changes  in  education  levels,  general  health,  nutrition,  or  in 
attitudes  and  behaviors  regarding  the  environment.  Facilitating  productive  government  intervention 

(Esmon  and  Uphoff,  1984). 

Carroll  (1992)  and  Avina  (1990)  evaluate  Inter-American  Foundation  (1AF)  grantees 

programs,  their  socio-economic  status,  and  the  distribution  of  benefits  of  the  programs.  Changes  in 
land  tenure,  policy  reach,  and  the  "‘contagion  effect,"  or  the  applicability  of  aspects  of  the 
organization  and  its  programs  to  other  settings  arc  assessed.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
organization,  outcomes  include  organizational  identity  and  sustainability. 

For  BICA,  the  set  of  intended  outcomes  is  gleaned  from  its  mission  statement  and  bylaws. 

and  fauna  and  marine  and  terrestrial  ecosystems  of  the  Bay  Islands  (Jacobson,  1991). 

In  general,  NGO  mission  statements  involve  broad,  long-term  and 
objectives.  Rather  than  provide  precise  and  measurable  objectives,  mission 


indicate  the  organization's  intended  direction.  Programs  are  the  vehicle  by  which  organizations  reach 
their  goals  and  objectives.  BICA’s  ongoing  programs  should  be  designed  to  reach  its  overall  slated 


goals;  outputs  should  map  into  intended  outcomes  if  BIC  A is  successful. 

Finally,  the  ability  of  BICA  to  manage  the  Bay  Islands  natural  resources  is  not  only 
influenced  by  the  Bay  Islands'  institutional  context,  the  natural  resource  base,  and  the  structure  and 
behavior  of  the  organization.  BICA's  effectiveness  is  influenced  by  changes  in  supply  and  demand 
conditions  at  both  greater  and  lesser  spatial  scales.  For  example,  when  there  is  an  oil  spill  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  a change  in  fishing  practices  in  Nicaragua,  a hurricane  in  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean,  or 
a food  related  health  scare  in  the  United  States,  the  supply  and  demand  of  resource  flows  in  the  Bay 
Islands  arc  impacted  If  the  Honduran  government  enforces  environmental  laws,  changes  foreign 

facilities,  the  need  for  and  ability  of  BICA  to  influence  the  quality  and  quantity  of  benefit  flows  in  the 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  BICA.  the  variables  which  may  influence  the 
ability  to  predict  BICA's  performance  can  be  organized  into  five  categories;  output-oriented, 
outcomc-oricntcd,  input-oriented  institutional-context  oriented  and  productive  process-  or 


aes.  In  addition,  the  legal/political,  economic,  and  culture-based  institutional 


They  are  outside  of  BICA's  direct  influence  and  particularly  impact  the  broader  societal  outcomes 


of  its  behavior. 


Recalling  the  research  hypotheses  forwarded  in  Chapter  1 (Table  1.1),  Figure  3,1 
illustrates  these  hypolhesiied  relationships  through  a model  of  BICA  as  a Communitarian  Firm 
within  the  contest  of  the  Bay  Islands.  For  example,  on  the  left  side  of  Figure  3. 1 the  arrows 
between  Inputs  and  Outputs  identified  as  H.  1 represents  the  hypothesis  that  "a  relationship  exists 
between  BICA's  inputs  and  the  quality  of  its  outputs  ’’  BICA  is  viewed  as  a CF  and  relationships  arc 
proposed  to  embrace  the  similarities  and  reveal  the  conceptual  and  analytical  differences  between 
traditional  economic  firms  and  CFs. 


quantity  and  quality  of  available  inputs  influence  the  structure  and  behavior  of  BICA.  In  turn,  input 
availability  influences  the  choice  and  quality  of  BICA’s  programming  and  the  eventual  realization  of 
BICA's  broad  goals.  In  addition,  BICA's  structure,  behavior  and  success  influence  the  availability  of 
inputs.  Program  choice  and  success  influence  BICA's  evolving  structure  and  behavior.  The  perceived 
attainment  of  BICA's  goals  helps  to  form  the  Association’s  new  goals,  programs,  structure,  behavior 
and  its  ability  to  harness  new  resources.  Features  of  the  Bay  Islands  provide  the  motivation  for 

In  short,  each  of  the  proposed  components  ofBICAnsaCF  interact  with  each  of  the  other 
components  over  time.  Their  relationships  arc  dynamic,  evolutive  and  recursive.  This  analysis 
provides  a snap  shot  of  these  interactions.  The  forwarded  hypotheses  reflect  a time  dependent 

on  is  derived  from  tradition  and  economic  theory  (Figure  3.1),  Chapter  4 
ation  required  to  reveal  Ihcsc  relationships  is  derived.  The  methodology 

an  be  distinguished  and  evaluated  from  among  those  many  variables  proposed  in  the  literature. 


CHAPTER  4 

EMPIRICAL  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


In  order  to  sain  a deep  understanding  ofBICAandcontributcto; 
understanding  of  their  association  to  the  greatest  extent  pass: 


. incorporates  the  in  depth  knowledge  of  Bay  Islanders  of  the  Bay  Islands  and  BICA, 

• enhances  the  BICA's  ability  to  self  assess  and  to  achieve  its  objectives, 

• embraces  the  potential  site  specific  features  of  BICA,  and 

• raises  any  potential  characteristics  of  BICA  which  might  generalize  to  other,  similar 


A methodology  building  on  the  analytical  and  conceptual  framework  outlined  in  Chapter  3 is 
adapted  from  existing  research  methodologies  to  reveal  the  predictors  of  BICA's  performance.  The 


organizations  arc  thought  to  possess  very  site  specific  characteristics,  and  the  institutional  context 


nalysis  of  the  structural  and  behavioral 


techniques  that  arc  overlaid  upon  ease  study  methods  in  the  interest  of  providing  the  most 
comprehensive  understanding  of  BICA  possible.  Subsequent  sections  will  detail  the  objectives  and 


nplcmcntary  stages  of  the  research  methodology. 


of  the  adopted  research  methodology,  its  procedures  and  objectives  complete  the  fourth 


A case  study  approach  is  adopted  in  recognition  of  site  specificity  of  local  organizations.  It 
draws  on  precedence  in  the  literature  (c.g..  Carroll,  1992;  Avina,  1990;  Wade.  1994;  Esrnan  and 
Uphoir,  1984;  Uphoir,  1986),  and  the  rich  descriptive  detail  afforded  by  cose  study  methods  (Hamel, 
1993),  However,  a more  systematic  interview  and  survey  approach  is  interwoven  with  case  study 
methods  to  enhance  the  potential  predictive  power  of  the  research  effort  A hybrid  methodology 
embraces  the  positive  aspects  of  both  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning  and  qualitative  and 
quantitative  information,  while  mitigating  several  of  the  weaknesses  in  using  cither  one  type  of 
approach  or  the  other. 

A holistic  approach  developed  in  the  ethnoscicnccs  (Figure  4. 1)  serves  as  the  underlying 
framework  from  which  the  analysis  proceeds.  The  ethnographic  research  design  can  be  divided  into 
two  sections;  model  construction  and  model  testing.  The  model  construction  portion  of  the 
framework  requires  primarily  inductive  reasoning  while  the  model  testing  portion  involves  primarily 
deductive  skills.  The  inductive  portion  yields  quantifiable  and  iron-quantifiable  data,  while  the 
deductive  portion,  traditionally,  only  makes  use  of  quantifiable  data  (Gladwin,  1989). 

The  model  construction  portion  of  the  framework  involves  an  iterative  process  of  variable 
definition  and  redefinition  based  on  the  results  of  unstructured  or  semi-structured  interviews.  The 
evolving  model  is  adjusted  with  each  subsequent  interview  and  new  insight.  Adjustments  are 


learns  through  careful  lis 


Process  Process 

Source:  Adapted  from  Gladwin  1989,  p 12, 

Figure  4.1:  Model  of  a Hybrid  Inductive-Deductive  Research  Methodology 


If  existing  theory  is  well  grounded,  it  is  expected  that  many  of  the  predictive  variables 
revealed  will  be  consistent  with  previous  theoretical  knowledge.  However,  survey  variables  are 

1980;  Spradley  and  McCurdy,  1972).  Additional  variables  may  be  revealed  which  are  not 


within  a particular  context.  They  are  dropped  from  further  analysis.  Customized  models  derived 


efficient  than  those  derived  deductively.  The  model  of  BICA  will  differ  significantly  from  a model 
deduced  solely  from  the  variables  raised  in  the  literature. 

The  model  testing  portion  of  the  ethnographic  framework  is  the  family  of  techniques 

theory  and,  in  this  case,  the  advances  in  knowledge  derived  from  the  inductive  inquiry.  The  survey 
process  is  implemented  according  to  statistical  research  conventions  (Figure  4.1),  Quantifiable  data 


significance  according  to  theory,  logic,  statistical  conventions  and  estimation  techniques.  This 
econometric  portion  of  the  analysis  provides  a means  to  understand  the  relationships  and  variability 


Social  scientists  prone  to  more  descriptive  work  have  a tendency  to  undertake  the  first 
portion  of  the  ethnographic  design.  The  more  quantitative  fields  tend  to  address  only  the  second 


phase.  Together  the  two  portions  of  this  framework  provide  a more  complete  research  design  than 
either  of  the  two  parts  taken  separately.  The  ethnographic  framework  is  particularly  suited  to 


This  approach  is  appropriate  to  an  analysis  of  BICA  for  several  reasons.  BIC A members 
formed  BICA.  They  define  and  redefine  BICA's  mission  and  implement  its  projects.  They  clearly 
have  the  greatest  knowledge  of  BICA  and  will  affect  its  future  based  upon  their  perception  of  reality 

Although  “objective,"  the  goal  of  this  work  is  not  to  provide  an  “objective-  evaluation  of 
BICA  individual  programs,  but  rather  to  gain  an  understanding  of  how  BICA  works.  This 


of  these  research  objectives. 


those  two  procedures  and  the  products  of  those  effo 


The  level  of  analysis  is  considered  both  in  terms  of  the  salient  human  and  the  non-human 
systems.  In  the  human  environment  emphasis  is  at  the  level  of  the  local  organization.  The  local 
organization  is  most  closely  nested  within  the  local  community.  BICA  provides  a cooperative  forum 

may  represent  other  interests  and  ore  influenced  by  interests  internal  and  external  to  die  organization 

Since  BICA  has  three  local  branches  and  serves  eight  to  ten  distinct  communities  throughout 
the  Boy  Islands,  it  may  be  considered  a regional  level  organization.  However,  the  majority  of  its 
efforts  arc  independently  initiated  by  one  of  the  branches  located  on  each  of  the  three  principal  Bay 


s it  is  perceived  as  local  and  branches  behave  independently,  BICA  is 


individual's  membership  (Glenn  Pederson,  personal  conversation).  For  example,  suppose  someone 
became  a member  of  BICA  in  1 990,  and  for  four  years  afterward  chose  nol  10  contribute  financially. 
If  she  sent  in  a check  in  1995,  she  would  not  be  a 1995  member.  She  would  be  a member  for  1990 


membership  of  BICA.  Further,  the  number  of  current  adult  resident  members  is  severely  restricted 
because  BICA  is  "a  year  behind  in  collecting  its  dues .” 

Secondly,  the  Roatan  chapter  of  BICA  ultimately  receives  all  of  the  membership  dues 
collected  in  any  of  the  three  chapters.  This  provides  a clear  disincentive  to  the  other  two  chapters  to 


very  few  new  resident  members  from  either  Utila  or  Guanaja  over  the  years,  despite  an  active  BICA 

qualified  to  evaluate  them,  a broader  definition  of  member  is  adopted.  BICA  members  arc  defined  as 
all  those  individuals  or  businesses  which  contribute  financially  or  in-kind  to  BICA  programs  and  who 


cr  the  structure,  function  and  performance  of  BICA. 


They  also  comprise  one  of  BICA's  most  important  constituencies.  From  this  membership  BICA  can 


hope  to  gain  local  support  for  organization  initiatives  and  volunteer  assistance  with  its  projects. 

BICA's  mailing  list  is  maintained  at  the  Roatan  office.  Of  the  350  individuals  on  the 
membership  list  over  1 50  live  either  on  the  Honduran  mainland  or  in  another  country  (mostly  the 
United  States).  Eighteen  local  businesses  arc  listed  ns  contributing  members  on  the  1994  list.  In  1995 


mu 


jents  arc  Roalan  members.  Forty  adults  and  35  students  constitute  the  Utila  membership 
ve  adults  and  three  students  arc  members  of  BICA-Guanaja.  In  addition,  BICA-Utila 
an  "invite  to  meetings"  list  of  over  65  people.  The  list  includes  local  politicians  and 


Alter  several  iterations  with  the  formal  list  59, 17.  and  19  current,  resident,  adult  members 
on  the  islands  of  Roalan,  Utila  and  Ouanaja  are  identified,  respectively.  The  Roalan  list  is  augmented 
by  one  business  that  makes  regular  in-kind  contributions  but  docs  not  maintain  a membership.  The 
BICA-Utila  list  is  increased  by  23  individuals  and  businesses  considered  by  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  be  regular  and  participating  members.  In  sum,  60  Roatan  members  plus  40  Utila 
members  and  19  Guanaja  members  constitute  the  population 
functional  members  of  BICA. 


picture  of  BICA  i 


i Firm  (CF).  Stage  one  employs  large 


disciplines  of  the  cognitive  sciences  and  cultural  anthropology. 

There  are  three  principal  objectives  associated  with  the  first  stage  of  the  empirical  portion 


Provide  a complete  qualitative  description  of  BICA  as  a CF.  This  description  includes 
BICA's  inputs,  outputs,  outcomes  and  characteristics  of  the  productive  relationships  and 


l identifying  die 


tvs  arc  guided  by  the  variables  raised  in 
t is  gleaned  from  interviews  of  members  of 


BICA  and  impressions  of 


nployed  focussing  on  the  variable 
factors  specifically  with  regard  to 


BICA.  Additional,  open-ended 


questions  surrounding  organizational  objectives,  characteristics  and  performance  allow  for  unique 


tal  modeling  for  descriptive  i 


procedure.  This  procedure  is  used  in  order  to  speak  first  to  those  who  are  most  active  in  the 


reflect  what  the  respondent  felt  the  interviewer  or  the  leaders  of  BICA  would  want  to  hear  rather 
than  her  actual  considered  opinion.  Respondents  did  not  appear  to  believe  that  their  responses 


ately,  a recording 


ived  lo  be  decidedly  me 
riih  die  style  of  the  Bay 


oping  the  firs!  draft  of  the  survey-  The  fornu 


t of  Spanish.  It  was  tell  that  a reasonable  intni 


One  measure  of  the  value  of  this  approach  relative  to  a completely  theory-driven  strategy, 
is  an  assessment  of  the  variables  ultimately  used  in  the  survey  instrument.  If  all  of  the  theoretically 


i will  be  inappropriate  to  the  understanding  of  BICA.  1 


the  Bay  Islands  might  be  raised  in  the  model  formatit 
cadon  of  the  employ  of  this  more  time  consuming  an< 
improved  understanding  of  the  case  over  more  traditional  met 


(1992)  are  appropriate  ou 


; measures  implemented  by  Avina  (1990)  and  Carrol 
he  number  of  people  affected  by  BICA  programs 


separate  variables  reflecting  local  and  external  fund  raising  programs.  Capacity 

tmber  service  provision  measures  (Ostrom,  1990;  Wade.  1994)  and  realized 
Vina,  1990;  Carroll,  1992),  are  adopted  as  measurable  output  variables. 


antral  capital  on  the  behavior  and  performance  of  BICA  is  incorporated  ini 
no  the  structural  features  of  BICA.  However,  they  are  represented  as  quali 


J either  through  the  questionnaire  or,  mostly,  through  participant 


anon  (Carroll,  1992),  each  of  Ihe  productive  process  variables  i 


in  die  formal  survey  or  is  assessed  within  the  particular  contest  of  BICA. 

In  sum,  few  of  the  outcome  and  output  variables  found  within  the  literature  arc  precisely 


within  the  purview  of  BICA.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  institutional  contest,  productive 
process  and  input  variables  are  well  specified  in  the  literature  and  appropriate  to  the  analysis  of 


the  specific  needs  of  the  setting,  none  of  the  variables  appears  precisely  as  they 


documents  prepared  by  the  United  Nadons  Development  Programme  (UNDP)  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government  of  Honduras  (GOH)  and  by  Tropical  Research  and  Development  Incorporated 
(TR&D)  prepared  for  the  United  States  Agency  for  Development's  (USAID)  Paseo  Pantera 


Project  provide  baseline  information  from  which 


The  rlrita  Times,  The  Ctaywiit  Telegraph)  In  combination  with  other  sources  of  information, 


adaptation  and  memory  that  would  otherwise  go  unfound. 

Active  and  early  participant  observation  in  the  community  and  in  BICA  activities, 
meetings,  daily  operations  and  programs  assuaged  concerns  of  the  local  people  regarding  the 


offices  helping  with  i 


on  project,  providing  comp 


He  ns  quickly  and  completely  ins 


and  relationships.  An  attempt  was  made  to  understand,  within  the  time  available,  the  perspective 


Frequent  informal  opportunities  were  taken  to  speak  with  BICA  members  and  non- 


about  the  efficacy  of  their  current  and  past  programs  were  sought.  General  characteristics  of  BICA 


and  the  Bay  Islands  that  might  influence  the  success  or  failure  of  r 


In  phase  two,  the  research  shifts  from  the  iterative  and  inductive  portion  to  the 
deductive,  formal  modeling  portioa  of  the  ethnographic  research  model.  Surveys  arc  cot 
the  identity  of  the  respondent,  confidentially,  in  order  to  sort  responses  by  membership 
(business  or  individual),  location  (Guanaja,  Utila,  or  Roman),  first  language,  gender  ant 
in  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  example. 


i particular  feature  of  BICA  c 


Members  arc  asked  to  respond  to  a number  of  differc 
responses  imply  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  believes  a 
Bay  Islands  exists.  In  other  eases,  responses  indicate  the  degree  to  which  I 
particular  feature  is  either  necessary  or  appropriate  for  BICA  to  reach  its  r 


employs  a five  point  Likert  scale  to  provide  ordinal  rankings  of  graduated  responses  to  each 
statement.  A "no  opinion"  option  provides  a sixth  possible  response  to  each  statement'.  There  is  an 
assumed  1/6  probability  of  choosing  each  response  for  each  question.  In  addition,  respondents  arc 


encouraged  to  elaborate  on  responses  through  open-ended  questions  found  in  each  section  of  the  final 


Survey  statements  arc  divided  into  four  sections:  intended  outcomes  (6  statements):  outputs 
(21  statements);  external  and  internal  influences  on  organisational  behavior  (39  statements);  and 
member  characteristics  (13  statements).  Outcome-oriented  statements  are  intended  to  assess  positive 
or  actual  conditions  rather  than  hypothetical  or  intended  performance.  Output-onented  statements  are 
concerned  with  performance  and  defining  the  appropriate  role  for  the  organization  given  its  perceived 

Statements  surrounding  external  influences  on  BICA  include  an  assessment  of  the  political, 
govcmmcnlal/lcgal,  economic  and  culture-based  institutional  context.  Organizational  influences  on 
BICA ’s  performance  include  its  structural  and  behavioral  characteristics  and  an  assessment  of  its 


vide  a profile  of  the  me 
ations,  island  of  residence  and  fust  language,  for 


'Appendix  3 reports  the  frequency,  mean  and  standard  deviation  to  each  of  the  statements 
included  in  the  formal  oral  survey. 


Itila,  Roalan,  and  Guanaja)  of  the  ■ 


predictors  of  performance  among  the  three  branches  (Ut 
organization,  by  gender,  nationality  and  first  language.1 

Approximately  24  percent  of  respondents  speak  Spanish  os  their  first  language.  Some 
interviews  were  conducted  in  Spanish  and  some  in  English  depending  upon  individual  needs.  Many, 
although  certainly  not  all.  Bay  Islanders  are  fully  bilingual.  About  62  percent  of  responding  members 


Due  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  members,  the  e 
sample  space.  Wherever  possible  each  member  was  contactor 
When  unsuccessful,  the  home  or  business  of  each  individual  v 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  and  fill  face-to-face  survey  appoir 


Is.  Nevertheless,  it  proved  highly 


tot  particularly  useful.  No  BICA  meetings  were  conveniently  planned 

a!  survey  process  was  undertaken  over  a one  month  period  by  ooc  person.  Phase 
completed  surveys;  24  oral  and  7 written  on  Roatan,  18  oral  and  2 written  on 
on  Guanaja.  On  Roatan  20  individuals  could  not  be  contacted  after  three  visits, 
tfusals  on  Roatan.  Two  individuals  on  Utila  refused  to  be  interviewed  and  1 8 could 
,-ithin  the  time  allowed  There  were  no  refusals  and  seven  individuals  could  not  be 


52  percent  for  Roatan,  50  percent  for  Utila,  63  percent  for 
dent  adult  functional  membership  of  BICA  including  written 


I form  questions  by  type  of  survey  (written,  oral,  or  total),  language  (Spanish  or  English), 
lality  (Honduran  or  non  Honduran),  location  (Roatan,  Utila,  or  Guanaja),  and  gender  catcgor 


is  specified  ns  the  unrestricted  cstimnlcd  rclntionship  between  outputs  nnd  outcomes.  F-slntistics  ere 
used  to  evnlunlc  the  statistical  probability  of  the  existence  of  a regression  and  to  assess  the  relative 
performance  of  restricted  and  unrestricted  models.”  Estimates  are  designed  to  reveal  the 
relationships  among  the  predictive  and  dependent  variables  and  to  test  each  of  the  hypothesized 
relationships. 

T-statistics  are  also  employed  to  estimate  the  probability  that  the  nonparamctric  results  by  category 
are  statistically  distinct  on  a question  by  question  basis.  Hypothesis  tests  of  the  significance  of 
parameter  values  are  evaluated  using  the  standard  Student's  t-tesL  However,  to  determine  whether 
the  nonparamctric  values  were  statistically  distinct  from  one  another  an  approximate  t-test  for 
unequal  variances,  sample  sizes  and  independent  samples  is  appropriate  (Oil,  1988). 

The  quantitative  analysis  results  in  a model  of  B1CA  as  a Communitarian  Firm.  The 
variables  of  this  productive  relationship  represent  the  characteristics  of  BICA  and  aspects  of  the  Bay 
Islands'  institutional  context.  The  values  of  the  categorical  variables  represent  the  degree  to  which 


'Appendix  5 reports  the  relevant  estimated  relationships  including  parameter  values  and 
their  statistical  significance,  statistical  confidence  in  the  existence  of  a regression,  observations  and 
degrees  of  freedom  for  each  estimation. 

* Appendix  6 reports  the  each  of  the  specified  models  for  each  of  the  10  proposed 
hypotheses. 


The  results  of  these  mechanical  c 


; analyzed  in  light  of  the  insights  gained  Iran 


complementary  qualitative  information  provides  a more  complete  impression  of  B1CA  and 
quality  of  the  data  or  the  observational  skills  of  the  researcher. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  revealing  predictors  of  performance  which  arc  consia 
on  local  organizations.  In  addition,  the  performance  features  of  BICA  that  mi. 


However,  in  describing  "what  is."  light  can  be 


: noted.  This  analysis  is  positive  in  approach, 
d on  those  aspects  of  BICA  which  arc  helpful  to  its 


achievement  of  its  objectives.  Thus,  normative  "what  should  be"  policy  recommendations  arc 


appropriate  and  arc  highlighted  in  Chapter  7. 


CHAPTERS 

RESULTS:  AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  FEATURES 
INFLUENCING  BICA'S  PERFORMANCE 


The  results  of  the  formal  survey  ore  interpreted  in  light  of  the  information  uncovered  in  stage 


degree  to  which  they  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  Rankings  are  based  on  a five  point 
ordinal  scale.  A rating  of  five  indicates  strongest  agreement  with  the  statement.  Four  is  indicative  o. 
agreement  with  the  statement.  Three  is  a neutral  response.  Two  indicates  disagreement  and  one  is 
strong  disagreement.  Zero  is  noted  in  those  eases  where  members  choose  not  to  give  a response. 
Nonresponses  are  not  included  in  the  reported  results,  so  mean  scores  below  one  are  not  possible.1 
Responses  arc  reported  and  analyzed  in  three  distinct  forms:  < I ) mean  scores  for  each  of  the 
measured  features  of  BICA  and  the  Bay  Islands;  (2)  a pictorial  representation  of  the  relationships 
among  these  measured  features;  and  (3)  a tabular  depiction  of  the  results  of  statistical  analyses  of 


: proposed  relationships.  To  reiti 
ues  of  BICA  and  the  Bay  Island; 


c.  the  hypotheses  proposed  in  Chapter  I to  understand  the 


(H.5) 

(H.6) 

(H.7) 

(H.9) 

(RIO) 


of  BICA  and  its  outputs; 
of  BICA  and  its  intended  outcor 
>f  BICA  and  its  outputs; 
of  BICA  and  its  intended  outco 
of  the  Bay  Islands  and  the  sue 


Recall  that  BICA  is  viewed  as  working  toward  meeting  four  broad  goals.  Taken  as  they 
appear  in  the  survey  and  in  BICA's  mission  statement,  the  Association’s  broad  goals  expressed  as 
"outcomes”  arc  presented  and  evaluated  in  Figure  5.1.  Concerning  BICA's  ability  to  reach  its  goals 
or  intended  outcomes,  BICA  members  feel  that  the  Association  has  been  most  successful  at  creating 


endangered  species  (Figure  5. 1). 


;cs  in  eight  types  of  activilie 


goals.  Taken  as  they  appear  in  the  survey,  BICA  activities  expressed  as  “outputs”  are  presented  and 
evaluated  in  Figure  5.2.  BICA  members  feel  that  BICA  has  been  most  successful  at  monitoring 
compliance  with  environmental  regulations  and  in  raising  funds  from  outside  of  the  Bay  Islands. 
BICA  is  seen  to  be  least  successful  with  its  waste  management  program  (Figure  5.2).  In  general, 
BICA  members  feel  that  BICA  has  successfully  implemented  its  programs  and  other  activities. 


t of  the  estimated  relationships  I 


Figure  5. 1 : Members'  Rating  of  BICA's  Overall  Performance 
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The  analysis  results  in  a model  of  BICA  i 


ns  financial  capital-oriented  variables  (Inputs  3 & 4);  and  the  adequacy  of  BICA’s  size  is  seen  as  a 
feasible  proxy  for  physical  capital  (Input  5)  (Figure  5.4). 

Members  arc  neutral  to  positive  on  whether  BIC  A members  and  employees  have  sufficient 
skill  and  training  to  carry  out  BICA  programs  (Input  1).  However,  members  arc  strongly  supportive 
of  the  need  for  investment  in  the  human  capital  of  members  and  employees  (Input  2).  In  terms  of  the 
availability  of  sufficient  financial  capital,  members  feel  strongly  that  BICA  is  financially  constrained 
(Input  3).  Moreover,  financial  support  is  seen  as  necessary  to  ensure  successful  programs  and  the 
achievement  of  overall  objectives  (Input  4).  BIC  A's  size  in  terms  of  personnel,  finances,  power  or 


inputs  and  four  of  eight  outputs  (Table  5.1).*  Relatively  strong  relationships  arc  found  between 
members'  perceptions  of  BICA 's  available  inputs  and  its  ability  to  implement  wildlife  management 
programs  and  monitor  protected  areas.  The  adequacy  of  skills  and  training  among  BICA  personnel 
and  members  is  shown  to  be  the  most  commonly  significant  correlate  with  programmatic  success. 


that  member  evaluations  of  BICA’s  inputs  arc  correlated  with  its  ability  to  produce  outputs  based  on 
statistical  analyses  (Hypothesis  1). 


i be  found  in  Appendix  5. 


m j^dequate 

(3)  Adequate  finances  (financial  capital) 
(5)  Adequate  size  (physical  capital) 


5.3:  Illustration  of  Hypothesized  Input,  Output  and  Outcome  Relationship 


Figure  5.4:  Members'  Rating  of  BICA's  Available 


members  may  be  oriented  to  the  realization  of  BICA's  brood  social  objectives  rather  than  its 
programs.  Program  success  may  be  seen  as  the  means  to  an  end.  Thus,  B1CA  members  may  be  more 
likely  to  perceive  a link  between  inputs  and  intended  outcomes  than  inputs  and  output.  However, 
broad  social  outcomes  can  be  only  incompletely  influenced  by  the  behavior  of  BICA.  Changes  in 


: under  the  direct  and  short  term  control  of  BICA,  but  many  of  them  t 


the  relationships  between  BICA's  available  inputs  and  the  achievement  of  its  outcomes  may  be 
expected  to  be  tenuous.  Table  5.2  reviews  the  results  of  quantitative  analyses  of  the  relationships 


Evidence  in  support  of  the  existence  of  a regression  is  revealed  between  inputs  and  four  of 
five  measured  outcome  variables.  Like  outputs,  the  adequacy  of  skills  and  training  amoag  BICA 
personnel  and  members  is  a common  significant  correlate  with  the  achievement  of  overall  goals.  Tbe 
necessity  of  adequate  finances  is  the  most  commonly  occurring  statistically  significant  correlate  with 


ratings  of  inputs  and  intended  outcomes  arc  revealed  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  sustainable 
economic  development  and  the  creation  of  environmental  awareness  in  the  Bay  Islands.  Overall, 


ition  of  the  achievement  of  outcomes  (Hypothesis  2). 


features  of  BICA's  outputs  may  contribute  to  the  achievement  ofitsouti 
of  chosen  programs  (Hypothesis  4)  and  the  quality  of  their  implementation  once  chosen  (Hypothesis 
3)  (Figure  5.3).  Both  of  these  hypotheses  are  derived  from  the  conception  of  BICA  as  a CF.  They  are 
based  on  the  premise  that  in  order  to  reach  its  broad  social  goals,  BICA  not  only  must  implement 


high  quality  programs,  bi 


with  those  broader  goals. 


Member  ranking  of  the  quality  of  BICA  programs  has  already  been  reported  (Figure  5.2). 
ber  rating  of  the  appropriateness  of  BICA's  chosen  programs  arc  strongly  positive  with  the 
ition  of  the  solid  waste  management  program  (Figure  5.5).  BIC 
iioscn  its  programs  wisely.  The  overall  rating  of  the  approprint 
res  to  undertake  receives  a neutral  to  positive  response. 


BICA 


outputs  and  each  of  its  desired  oul 


rated  for  the  existence  of  a regression  between  each 
cs.  The  performance  of  individual  programs 


the  performance  of  programs  and  the  achieve 
funds  internally  and  to  detect  and  report  illegal,  environr 


tal  goals  is  supported  (Hypothesis  3).' 


specified.  Hypothesis  4 tests  whether  the  “unrestricted"  model,  containing  information  about  both  the 
appropriateness  and  quality  of  programs,  is  statistically  superior  to  the  "restricted"  or  nested  model, 
containing  only  program  quality  information  tested  in  Hypothesis  3(Tablc  5.4). 


Table  5.4  illustrates  the  revealed  relationships  between  the  quality  and  appropriateness  of 


BICA's  programs  and  the  achievement  of  broader  goals.  A relatively  strong  relationship  is  revealed 
between  the  perception  of  the  quality  and  choice  of  BICA  programs  and  the  perception  of  BICA's 
performance  in  promoting  sustainable  economic  development  in  the  Bay  Islands.  The  most  common 
statistically  significant  correlates  between  the  performance  and  the  appropriateness  of  programs  and 
the  achievement  of  outcomes  are  BICA's  ability  to  monitor  and  report  illegal  environmentally 

not  influence  the  ability  of  BICA  to  reach  its  desired  outcomes  (broad  objectives)  (Hypothesis  4).‘ 
However,  an  explanation  for  these  results  may  be  forwarded.  If  BICA  chooses  its  programs 


ociated  with  the  achievement  of  out 


sic  management  program  (Figure  5.5).  Tl 


ire  behavioral,  managerial  or  structural 


features  of  BICA  which  potentially  influence  its  ability  to  convert  inputs  into  outputs.  Specifically. 


achievement  of  its  outcomes  (Hypothesis  6).  Analogously.  BICA's  behavioral  features  may  be 


In  statistical  terms,  insufficient  evidence  was  revealed  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  eight 
timalcd  parameter  values  for  the  appropriateness  of  BICA  programs  were  statistically  equivalent  to  zero  for 


8).  Hypotheses  5 


: powerful  c 


I locally  the 


In  addition,  fa 


l features  of  BICA  and  the 


success  of  its  programs  are  statistically  significant  at  traditional  levels,  A particularly  strong 
relationship  is  revealed  between  BICA's  ability  to  obtain  training  for  its  members  and  employees  and 
tbe  evaluation  of  its  ability  to  successfully  implement  its  programs  (Table  5.5).  As  a result  of  these 
mixed  results,  it  is  not  prudent  to  put  general  support  behind  the  notion  that  BICA's  structural 


i (Table  5.6). 


relationships  (Hypothesis  6 
perception  of  BICA's  stmc 


; in  the  Bay  Islands.  Again,  the 


outcomes  is  the  degree  of  member  participation  in  BICA  programs 

Quantitatively  measured  behavioral  features  of  BICA  include  local  proxies  for  internal  and 
external  conflict  resolution  (Features  I & 2),  competence  of  BICA  personnel  (Feature  3),  local  reach 
or  notoriety  (Feature  4),  community  involvement  (Feature  5),  internal  communication  (Feature  6). 
local  political  influence  (Feature  7),  horizontal  coordination  (Feature  8),  vertical  coordination 


(Feature  9),  and  corruption  or  favoritism  (Feature  1 0).  Members'  opinions  of  the  behavioral  features 
of  BICA  which  may  influence  its  ability  to  implement  its  programs  are  shown  in  Figure  5.8. 


relationships  both  within  and  outside  of  the  Bay  Islands.  BICA  is  viewed  as  being  well  connected 
with  international  donor  organizations  and  consultants  Members  also  indicate  productive 
relationships  with  local  governmental  agencies  and  the  schools.  Several  of  BICA's  activities  have 
involved  school-aged  children  or  have  been  implemented  in  partnership  with  local  governmental 
support.  BICA  members  are  less  positive  with  respect  to  BICA's  communication  with  other  Bay 
Islanders  and  its  involvement  of  the  community  in  BICA.  In  general,  members  indicate  that  BICA 
needs  to  provide  more  information  about  its  activities  to  both  members  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Bay 
Islanders.  Further,  members  do  not  fed  that  BICA  is  politically  influential  in  the  Bay  Islands. 


1 Statistically  speaking,  evidence  is  presented  t 


reject  the  null  hypothesis  of  that  structural  variables  do 
i in  favor  of  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  they  are 


regression  for  any  of  (he  modeled  behavior-outcome  relationships.  Thus,  it  may  reasonably  be 


A relationship  between  features  of  the  institutional  context  of  the  Boy  Islands  and  BICA's 

(Hypotheses  9 & 10,  respectively).  Many  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Boy  Islands  which  influence 
BICA's  role  and  performance  in  the  Bay  Islands  ore  not  conducive  to  quantitative  evaluation. 
However,  10  institutional  features  of  the  Bay  Islands  arc  analyzed  through  member  impressions 
derived  Dorn  the  formal  survey  Measured  institutional  variables  of  the  Bay  Islands  that  potentially 

Figure  5.9  provides  the  mean  responses  of  BICA  members  to  the  measured  institutional 
variables.  On  average,  BICA  members  are  neutral  to  negative  on  whether  Bay  Islanders  understand 
the  environmental  effects  of  the  activities  going  on  around  them.  Members  indicate  that  recent 
progress  has  been  made  through  BICA  programs.  However,  they  feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  a 
need  for  Islanders  to  understand  the  environmental  impact  of  current  practices.  BICA  members  rate 
social  and  economic  interdependence  and  integration  as  neutral  to  negative  on  average.  In  general 
responses  arc  neutral  to  positive  regarding  live  government's  role,  but  rather  bimodal.  BICA 
members  do  not  feel  that  BICA  has  broad  community  support  for  it  ideas  and  programs  (Figure  5.9). 


Bay  Islands  nnd  the  assessment  or  BICA's  outputs  are  revealed  (no  table  presented).  Thus,  there  is 
success  of  BICA's  programs  (Hypothesis  9)." 


" In  statistical  terms,  insufficient  evidence  is  raised  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  measured  features  of 
Bay  Islands  do  not  correlate  significantly  with  the  achievement  of  BICA's  outputs. 


Figure  5.9:  Members'  Rating  of  Institutional  Aspects  of  the  Bay  Island 


i interests,  they  mildly  disagree  that  most 


it  of  the  degree  of  broad  bar 


While  BICA  members  feel  that  they  hov 


11  in  statistical  terms.  insufficient  evidence  was  revealed  to  reject  the  null  hjpothesis  that  no  relationship 


Using  a conceptual  model  of  a Communitarian  Organization  and  analytical  perspective  of  a 
Communitarian  Finn  consisting  of  inputs,  throughputs  or  productive  processes,  outputs  and  intended 
outcomes,  survey  responses  are  analyzed  to  reveal  potential  relationships  among  these  features. 
Hypotheses  are  forwarded  and  tested  regarding  the  relationships  between  inputs  and  outputs,  inputs 
and  outcomes,  outputs  and  outcomes,  between  structural  and  behavioral  features  of  BICA  and  its 
outputs  and  outcomes,  and  between  the  institutional  features  of  the  Bay  Islands  and  BICA’s  outputs 


BICA  harnesses  scarce  human,  financial,  physical  and  natural  capital  to  implement  its 
programs.  The  programs  are  undertaken  such  that  BICA's  overall  objectives  might  be  realized. 
Though  evolving  through  interaction  with  a variety  of  forces,  BICA's  structure,  behavior  and 
program  and  quality  choice  are  largely  under  its  direct  control.  However,  the  mpurs  available  to 
BICA  and  the  realization  of  its  broader  objectives  arc  inllucnccd  by  a greater  or  lesser  degree  by 
factors  out  of  the  control  of  the  Association. 

Members  are  generally  positive  about  BICA.  Oral  surveys  revealed  that  on  average  membe 
believe  that  BICA  has  been  successful  in  meeting  its  four  broad  objectives  and  its  eight  identilied 
programs.  By  and  large,  respondents  feel  that  BICA  has  been  successful  in  choosing  appropriate 

economic  development  and  its  creation  of  environmental  awareness  in  the  Bay  Islands.  Potentially, 
may  be  infrared  that  BICA  members  most  closely  associate  success  with  its  performance  with  regar 


: presence  of  sufficient  I 


ng  activities,  and  the  detection  and  reporting  of  illegal  environmentally  harmful  activities, 
ntially,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  programs  are  activities  most  closely  associated  with  the 
css  ofBlCA  from  the  perspective  or  its  members. 

From  among  BICA's  managerial  characteristics,  the  most  consistently  significant  behavioral 
ire  is  the  lock  of  favoritism  or  corruption  in  BIC  A.  The  most  consistently  significant  structural 
ires  of  BIC  A am  member  participation  in  programs  and  the  degree  or  homogeneity  or  interest 
ng  members.  The  development  of  vertical  and  horizontal  networks  am  also  shown  to  be  common 
elates  with  success.  Potentially,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  aspects  of  BICA’s  structure  and 
ivior  are  perceived  by  members  as  pivotal  to  the  implementation  of  BICA's  programs  and  the 


realization  of  its  overall  goals. 


CHAPTER  6 

IMPLICATIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  CASE  STUDY 


performance  fcalurcs  of  BICA  Ihrooghout  this  study.  These  observations  arc  based  upon  aspects  of 
the  research  methodology  and  arc  analyzed  in  light  of  the  research  results  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 
This  chapter  addresses  two  central  themes:  (1)  the  strengths,  weaknesses  and  assumptions  of  the 
adopted  research  design;  and  (2)  the  issues  and  incentives  facing  BICA  in  its  activities  in  the  Bay 


Assumptions  arc  associated  with  all  research  methodologies.  This  study  employ ed  on 
adapted  ethnographic  survey  research  design.  Like  all  survey  approaches,  this  research  assumes  that 
respondents  can  and  will  accurately  reveal  their  opinions.  It  assumes  that  the  survey  can  bo  designed 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  revelation  of  these  opinions.  It  assumes  that  respondents  have  a degree  of 
familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  survey.  The  iterative  survey  formation  stage  and  the 
customization  of  the  survey  to  reflect  local  language  and  needs  is  a benefit  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
adopted  methodology. 


t "disagree”  and  “strongly  disagree."  It  should,  then,  be 


Allhough  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  die  intent  of  the  research  clear,  some  respondents 
may  have  perceived  Ihnt  the  study  was  an  evaluation  BICA  or  that  future  funding  hinged  upon  the 
results  of  this  study.  Due  to  the  small  population  of  the  Bay  Islands,  the  observed  propensity  for 
story  telling  and  the  real  potential  for  social  sanction  or  physical  violence,  respondents  may  not  have 
been  convinced  of  the  confidentiality  of  their  responses.  In  either  case,  responses  may  have  been 
biased  toward  providing  a positive  image  of  BICA  or  toward  providing  information  thought  to  be 
desired  by  the  researcher. 

Finally,  Bay  Islanders  may  not  be  accustomed  to  providing  their  opinions  in  responses  to 
surveys.  For  example,  pairwise  t-tests  of  nonparamctric  mean  responses  to  survey  statements  reveal 
that  Hondurans  tend  to  respond  significantly  more  highly  than  non-Hondurans  (12  variables  higher). 
Women  respond  more  highly  than  men  (7  variables  higher,  1 lower)  and  Spanish  speakers  more 
highly  than  English  speakers  (5  variables  higher).1  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  some  responses 


1 See  Appendix  4 f 


fcr  along  nationality,  gender  and  language  dimensions.  However,  several  potential  cxplaa 
sc.  Hondurans  may  have  less  experience  with  NGOs  and  may  have  Iowa  expectations  for 


and  Austrians,  may  have  experience  with  NGOs  functioning  within  a Nt 
institutional  context  Therefore,  they  may  have  expectations  for  perform 


to  expressing  critical  opinions  or  may  have  been  more  confident  of  the  confidentiality  of  their 

desirable"  responses.  Spanish  speakers  and  Hondurans  may  not  have  given  candid  responses  to  th 
interviewer,  a cultural  outsider  While.  English-speaking  (normally)  and  ofNorthcni  European 


In  the  analysis  of  a public  corporation,  atti 
decision-making  are  driven  by  stockholders  or  by  the  board  of  directors.  However,  even  when 
decision-making  is  concentrated  in  the  board  of  directors,  it  may  be  that  stockholders  choose  not  to 

members  to  BICA's  programs  and  the  small  size  of  the  organisation  and  of  the  Bay  Islands,  this 
study  assumes  that  BICA  is  essentially  membership  driven  It  is  assumed  that  if  members  did  not  feel 
that  they  had  influence  ova  BICA  policy  when  they  were  in  disagreement,  then  they  would  cease  to 
contribute  to  the  Association.  Survey  results  support  this  assumption  Results  indicate  that  members 


collected  regarding  membership  in  BICA's  board  of  directors,  individual  survey  responses  wo 
given  equal  weight  in  the  analysis.  Given  sufficient  observations,  an  alternative  would  have  be 


itinct  from  the  membership  at  large 
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BICA  os  comprised  of  available  inpuls,  throughputs  or  managerial  processes,  o 
outcomes.  The  risk  of  decomposing  a dynamic  and  evolving  relationship  between  an  organization 

The  direction  and  type  of  hypothesized  relationships  are  simplistic  and  imposed  and  the  analysis  only 
provides  a snap  shot  of  the  organization  in  time.  That  said,  this  study  provides  the  basis  for  a lime 

complex  phenomena  may  be  more  easily  understood.  The  approach,  being  uniquely  systematic,  adds 
an  additional  dimension  to  the  literature  on  local  NGOs  and,  potentially,  provides  the  basis  of  a tool 
for  future  use  by  other  NGOs  and  their  donors. 

Local  organizations  ate,  by  nature,  small.  As  a result,  a traditional  ease  study  approach 


case,  potential  insights  across  the  branches  of  BICA.  by  gender,  principal  language  and  nationality 
could  only  be  analyzed  using  nonparamctric  methods.  More  observations  would  have  allowed  for  the 
introduction  of  these  features  to  parametric  analyses  via  dummy  variables.  The  research  design  might 
have  been  changed  in  a number  of  ways  to  augment  the  number  of  observations  and  increase  the 
predictive  power  of  the  quantitative  results.  An  undertttanding  of  BICA  may  have  been  enhanced 
either  through  the  inclusion  of  the  two  other  NGOs  located  in  the  Bay  Islands  (APRODIB  and 
NABIPLA)  or  several  of  the  Honduran  north  coast  NGOs  involvod  in  REHDES  (Honduran 
Ecological  Network  for  Sustainable  Development)  (eg.,  FUCAGUA.  FUCSA,  FUPNAPIB). 
Alternatively,  additional  predictive  power  may  have  been  found  by  changing  the  boundary  conditions 


Observed  Fin 


1 for  Priveic  Natural  Resource  Conservation  Efliiaa 


development  of  the  tourism  industry  and  the  concomitant  influence  of  foreign  tourists  and  expatriate 
developers  on  the  Bay  Islands  economy,  it  is  unlikely  that  BICA  would  have  formed.  If  BICA  had 
formed,  it  role  in  the  Bay  Islands  would  be  distinctly  different.  Several  observations  serve  to 


illustrate  the  point. 

Survey  results  indicate  that  BICA  members  feel  most  strongly  that  what  is  good  for  the 
natural  environment  is  good  for  cvciyanc.  Everyone  is  dependent  upon  healthy  land  and  sea. 
However,  they  arc  not  ns  convinced  that  what  is  good  for  business  is  good  for  cvctyonc,  even  though 
all  business  is  * on  healthy  land  and  sea.  Tourism,  fishing  ond  their  associated  industries  are  the 
only  sources  of  income  in  the  Islands.  These  differences  are  because  of  people's  perceptions  of  time. 
People  see  environmental  interests  of  the  Bay  Islanders  to  be  over  a long  period  of  time.  They  see  the 
business  interests  of  some  individuals  to  be  over  a much  shorter  period  of  time.  In  particular,  those 
people  who  are  not  Bay  Islanders  or  have  somewhere  dsc  to  go  are  seen  as  having  business  interests 
that  are  not  in  line  with  the  longer  term  environmental  interests  of  the  majority  of  Bay  Islanders. 

Bay  Islanders  arc  interested  in  protecting  their  natural  resources  to  the  extent  that  those 
resources  provide  them  either  financial  benefits  (c.g.  tourism,  fish,  or  real  estate),  or  in  kind  benefits 
that  are  gross  substitutes  for  financial  benefits  (e.g.  fiesh  water,  more  meat  or  fish  to  cat).  In  order  to 
capture  many  of  the  economic  benefits,  particularly  from  the  reef,  some  access  to  those  resources 
protected  by  the  Reserve  will  have  to  be  granted.  Economic  benefits  from  the  Bay  Islands'  natural 


o.  SCUBA  diving,! 


use  of  o protected  area  lies  better  within  the  1UCN  definition  of  a park  than 
snorkcling.  hiking,  and  bird  watching  are  essentially  non-consumptive 
income-generating  uses  of  natural  resources.  In  practice,  they  are  resource  stock  and  flow  depleting 


impact  the  native  flora  and  fauna  in  some  adverse  way.  Findings  indicate  that  60  percent  of  divers  in 
the  Florida  Keys  during  the  summer  of  1989  had  six  harmfiil  interactions  per  single  tank  dive 

destruction  caused  by  divers.  Therefore,  diving  is  better  seen  as  a consumptive  use  of  marine 


i for  natural  resource 
I odds  with  the  goals  for 


However,  in  order  for  the  many  people  of  the  Islands  to  live,  some  consumptive  use  of  the 
marine  and  terrestrial  fauna  must  also  be  permitted  Iguana,  deer,  conch,  lobster,  and  fish  are 
traditional  and  principal  sources  or  protein  for  many  Islanders  Debate  between  dive  businesses  and 
local  people  concerns  all  aspects  of  claims  to  marine  resource  flows  within  the  boundaries  of  the 


Marine  Rcscrvc/Park. 


Consumptive  use  management  proposals  include  a system  opening  certain  sections  of  the 
reef  for  fishing  for  specific  periods,  equipment  and  catch  regulations.  A management  goal  is  to  allow 
regeneration  of  the  marine  life  on  other  portions  of  the  reef  and  provide  necessary  sustenance  for 


local  people.  Both  proposals  for  consumptive  and  nonconsumptivc  use  require  management. 


: Bay  Islands  demonstrate  a high  degree  of  intert 


ine  ecosystems.  Thus,  developmci 


s.  Therefore,  managing  the  reef  v 


In  addition,  difficulties  in  Dnding  a reasonable  payment  vehicle  for  supporting  the  marine 
reserves  stem  from  attempts  to  avoid  income  taxes  on  the  part  of  the  (ollen  expatriate)  owners  of 
dive  shops.  Proposals  for  a user  tax.  as  a reasonable  (and  commonly  used)  revenue  generation  option, 
are  vehemently  opposed  by  dive  shop  owners.  Argued  on  the  basis  of  economic  theory,  those  who 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  rccr  health,  have  the  greatest  ability  to  pay  and  cause  the  majority  of 
the  damage  should  bear  the  greatest  costs  of  management  efforts.  Shop  owners*  protestations  arc 


based  on  the  weak  argument  that  r 


the  competitive  dive  vacation  market.  The  tax  represents  2.5-5  percent  of  the  cost  of  a typical  dive  in 
the  Bay  Islands.  It  represents  a minuscule  amount  compared  to  the  total  travel  costs  incurred  for 
travelers  from  the  United  States  or  Europe.  The  real  reason  for  shop  owners'  protestation  is  that 
authorities  could  compute  business  revenues  and  incomes  more  closely  under  this  scheme. 

One  potential  avenue  to  rectify  this  problem  is  to  charge  a diver's  fee  at  the  airport  upon 
entry  to  the  Bay  Islands  since  over  85  percent  of  all  visitors  to  the  Bay  Islands  come  to  dive. 
Arguments  against  this  proposal  include:  1)  if  the  government  docs  the  collection  the  localities  will 
never  see  the  money:  2)  practically  everyone  initially  lands  in  Cox co  Hole,  so  all  collected  revenue 
will  remain  on  Rontnn.  Utila  and  Guonaja  will  be  left  out;  and  3)  tourists  are  already  charged  ten 


Observed  features  of  the  social,  cultural,  political  and  legal  environment  provide  incentives 
for  private  cooperative  natural  resource  management  arrangements  like  BICA.  Laws  have  been 
passed  to  manage  the  natural  resource  base  toward  the  long-term  objectives  of  BICA 's  members. 
However,  corruption  in  government  and  haphazard  enforcement  often  render  environmental  laws 
moot.  Essentially,  there  is  no  law  or  crime  that  cannot  be  circumvented  Those  who  choose  not  to 

purchased  from  a government  official.  More  laws  and  regulations  increase  the  opportunity  for  low 
paid  and  temporary  government  officials  to  extort  money  from  people  who  want  to  break  the  laws. 


Those  pushing  hardest  for  the  enforcement  of  natural  resource  oriented  legislation  appear  to 

appear  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  hapharard  enforcement  that  docs  occur.  The  language  barrier  between 
developers  and  enforcement  officials  no  longer  exists  with  the  local  elite.  American  and  European 


commonly  speak  English. 

The  imposition  of  new  regulations  is  not  inconvenient  for  those  who  have  already  invested  in 
the  Bay  Islands.  Existing  structures  and  operating  businesses  are  ''grandfathered  in"  undo  the  new 
laws.  These  laws  arc  highly  inconvenient  for  those  who  bid  up  the  undeveloped  land  prices  through 
speculator  purchases.  Increasing  the  costs  of  development  after  all  of  the  land  has  been  purchased  is 
an  extremely  effective  coup  for  the  locally  powerful  to  keep  out  unwanted  competition  in  the  lounsm 
industry.  It  will  allow  them  to  reap  the  benefits  on  a cheap  land  market  when  the  speculator  bubble 
bursts  in  the  future. 

As  o result,  a strong  BICA  is  in  the  interests  of  the  power  elite  so  loog  as  it  is  engaged  in 
enforcing  environmental  laws  and  increasing  the  costs  of  new  development.  If  BICA  lakes  on  other 
educational  or  advocacy  roles  or  turns  more  radical  in  its  approach  to  economic  development,  BICA 
may  no  longer  serve  the  interests  of  the  elite  and  be  divested  of  any  real  power.  The  strength  of 
BICA's  vertical  linkages  to  international  NGOs  and  government  donors  may  be  pivotal  to  die 
Association's  success.  In  particular,  if  BICA  falls  out  of  favor  with  the  local  elite  or  government. 


in  Florida  show  how  external  developers  help  or  ruin  a community.  The  case  of  the  Bay  Islands 
departs  from  experiences  in  the  United  States  in  the  utter  lack  of  enforcement  of  laws  and  planning 
for  development.  Both  planning  and  enforcement  must  be  in  place  for  local  people  to  have  any 


chance  of  bcncfming  from  the  economic  development  that  will  occur  with  or  without  them  on 
islands.  Tho  problem  is  endemic  according  to  the  vast  majority  of  people  queried  on  the  subjo 
not  that  we  don't  have  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations  on  the  books  that  would  maintain  this  is 
a nice  place  to  be.  It's  that  there  is  little  or  no  enforcement  of  the  mics"(Samir  Galindo,  perso 


upon  arrival  on  Roaton.  One  is  under  indictment  i 
Court,  Middle  District  of  Florida,  Tampa  Divisioi 


i Tampa,  Florida  for  fraud  (United  Stales  District 
, 1994),  He  is  one  of  the  largest  real  estate 


developers  in  the  Bay  Islands  and  he  need  not  fear  extradition  because  he,  reportedly,  purchased 
Honduran  citizenship  for  *25,000  (resident  Bay  Islander,  personal  conversation). 


In  sum,  the  political  legal,  economic  and  natural  resource  context  in  which  B1C  A (or  any 
other  NGO  in  the  Bay  Islands)  is  nested  is  not  particularly  conducive  to  performance.  However,  the 


a useful  role.  So  long  as  t 
BICA  has  the  potential  to  I 


these  conditions  exist,  there  is  reason  for  BICA  to  persist  if  it  perform 


embers  generally  recognize  that  BICA  needs  enforce 


to  be  an  effective  governmental  proxy.  Members  hold  BICA  responsible  as  if  it  hod  the  ability  to 
enforce  the  laws  in  the  Marine  Reserve.  The  more  like  government  BICA  becomes,  the  more  people 
distrust  what  it  does  and  the  more  muttenngs  of  corruption  among  internal  donors  are  heard.  A 
quasi-governmental  role  for  NGOs  in  a legal  institutional  environment  like  Honduras  puts  than  in  a 


Finally,  the  social  and  economic  elite  of  the  Bay  Islands  are  closely  attuned  to  the 
international  business  climate.  As  skilled  entrepreneurs  involved  in  the  tourism  industry  they 


ailable  from  wealthy 


the  tourism  or  fishing  industry  in  some  way.  On  average  BIC  A members  are  relatively  well  off  in 
comparison  to  the  general  population.  Only  30  percent  (19/63)  of  respondents  do  not  depend  on  the 

motive  for  membership  is  limited.  Thirty-two  percent  (6/ 1 9)  of  these  individuals  are  teachers.  The 
balance  (20  percent  of  the  total)  are  either  retired,  housewives  or  government  employees 

BICA.  The  influence  or  English  is  stronger  than  Spanish  in  BICA  although  most  programs, 
documents,  surveys,  and  newslettcre  can  be  found  in  both  languages.  Other  Islander  languages  (e  g., 

organization.  They  are  often  the  intended  targets  of  BICA  programs.  Thera  arc  few  members  of 
Afro- Antillean  decent.  One  member  was  identified  as  being  Afto-Carib  decent.  However,  he  owns  a 
dive  shop  and  small  hotel.  With  notable  exceptions,  the  local  social  and  power  elite  of  the  Islands  arc 
absent  from  the  membership  roles.  Some,  but  not  a majority,  of  the  individuals  holding  political 
office  are  members  of  BICA.  While  tho  majority  of  Bay  Islanders  practice  one  religion  or  another,  the 
participation  or  inclusion  of  any  of  the  churches  in  BICA  activities  is  minimal. 

Residents  of  the  Bay  Islands  are  tradit 


riented  toward  extra-familial  relationships  including  community 
ns.  Survey  results  indicate  that  4 1 percent  (26/63)  of  respondents 
idc  of  the  church.  The  potential  for  productive 

10  percent  (6/63)  of 
ms  at  any  level.  All 


xpatrialcs. 


The  general  education  level  of  Bay  Islanders  is  quite  low  and  there  is  no!  a great  deal  of 

much  higher  on  average.  The  connections  between  the  health  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea  and  Ihe 
implications  of  individual  actions  on  broader  social  goals  are  not  broadly  understood  among  Bay 
Islanders.  Clearly,  these  are  issues  of  great  importance  to  BICA  members. 

In  sum,  BICA's  membership  docs  not  reflect  the  socioeconomic,  ethnic  or  cultural  profile  of 
the  Bay  Islands  at  large.  On  average  BICA  members  arc  decidedly  more  middle  class,  educated, 
dependent  upon  the  formal  tourism  economy,  foreign,  English  speaking,  secular,  and  prone  to 
voluntary  organization  than  the  general  population.  The  distinction  between  the  member  profile  of 


BICAandofthcBayl 


The  great  majority  of  BICA  programs  efforts  are  oriented  toward  mail 

ins  arc  in  highly  touristed  areas.  Solid  waste  collection  covers  touristed  are 
as.  Demarcation  efforts  became  priorities  when  fresh  water  needs  of  the  toe 
ical.  Commercial  fishermen  feel  that  BICA  is  dominated  by  foreigners  cate 
tourism  industry.  This  tends  to  encourage  a conception  that  natural  resouit 
primarily  for  foreigners  and  only  secondarily  for  Bay  Islanders.  Survey  results  indicate  that  BICA 


community  support.  Long  term  effectiveness  would  seem  to  depend  upon  changing  environmental 
There  is  an  observed  propensity  to  advocate  control-based  solutions  to  reach  environmental 
activities  make  up  a large  proportion  of  BICA’s  efforts.  This  tendency  toward  control-based 


members  and  the  majority  of  Bay  Islanders.  Survey  responses  indicate  that  BICA  members  see  tbeir 
preferences  for  natural  resource  conservation  to  be  the  minority  opinion  in  (he  Bay  Islands.  In  North 
America  and  Europe  regulation  is  a favorite  tool  of  powerful  minorities  to  manipulate  the  behavior  of 


se.  However,  over  the  long-run,  a preferer 


I this  approach. 


changes  in  behavior  can  be  prohibitively  costly  and  can  create  an  undesirable  police  stale 
environment,  particularly  in  an  ineffective  enforcement  environment  Regulation  needs  to  be  coupled 
with  educational  efforts  to  change  majority  behaviors  over  the  long  run.  Needed  environmental 
education  initiatives  have  been  limited  even  with  the  influence  of  educators  in  the  membership. 

Although  religion  is  prominent  in  the  Bay  Islands,  BICA  does  not  coordinate  efforts  with  the 
local  churches.  This  approach  may  derive  from  expatriate  influence  in  the  organization.  U.S.  and 
European  environmental  NGOs  arc  decidedly  secular  and  resident  expatriates  arc  not  observed  to  be 
church  members.  BICA  has  had  somewhat  greater  success  acting  in  partnership  or  in  place  of 


governmental  agencies.  The  membership  of  some  locally  prominent  individuals  and  politicians  may 


have  fostered  these  relationships. 

Finally,  a common  difficulty  in  small  organizations  is  in  distinguishing  between  the  behavior 
of  its  leaders  on  behalf  of  the  organization  and  the  behavior  of  the  organization  itself.  For  example, 
several  respondents  indicate  that  they  became  members  because  BICA  can  take  a more  radical  stance 


relatively  powerful  individuals.  On  the  whole.  BICA  t 


t feel  that  its  leaders  are  locally 


powerful  individuals  and  that  powerful  leaders  ; 


CHAPTER  7 

POLICY  IMPLICATIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS, 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Nongovernmental  organizations  in  their  many  forms  are  an  important  outlet  for  the 
expression  of  social  values  and  for  the  management  of  natural  resource  stocks  and  flows.  In  the 
1990s  they  are  an  indispensable  part  of  any  discussion  of  sustainable  economic  development,  "Rural 

(E)fforts  to  address  conservation  are  unlikely  to  be  successful  over  the  long  term  unless  they 
explicitly  address  the  needs  of  the  human  populations  that  depend  on  those  rcsourccs'TSchmink, 


1993,  p 2), 

NGOs  differ  w 

location  and  performance.  A comprehensive  theory  of  NGOs  has  not  yet  been  developed.  Theories  of 
NGO  behavior  and  performance  can  be  built  through  careful  investigation  into  well  defined 
subsectors  of  the  overall  nonprofit  sector.  "One  of  the  great  challenges  for  policy  analysis  is  the 

improved  expertise.  In  seeking  to  promote  this  design  function,  we  therefore  emphasise  the 
importance  of  local  organisations  for  articulating  needs  and  delivering  scrvices"(Johnston  and  Clark, 
1982,  p 34,  in  Esmon  and  Uphoff,  1984,  p 40).  Development  and  conservation-oriented  NGOs, 
particularly  at  the  local  level,  arc  the  most  recent  type  of  nonprofit  organisation  to  rise  to  a level  of 
prominence  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


This  wort:  provides  a deep  undcrstandin 


Islands  Conservation  As 


management  of  resources  must 


lar  human  organisation:  the  Bay 
ise  study  of  a specific  type  of  local, 
n:  a functional  iotcresl  association  engaged  in  natural  resource 
c a deeper  understanding  of  BICA,  while  maintaining  the 
isions,  two  central  research  questions  are  raised.  First,  what  is 
contest  within  which  any  cooperative  arrangement  for  the 
ion?  Secondly,  given  that  BICA  formed  and  persists,  what  are 
i enhance  or  impede  its  ability  to  meet  its  objectives?  Based  on 
I and  analytical  niche  and  empirical  research  methodology  is 

ormation  about  BICA  using  this  analytical  basis  and  research 


Statistical  evidence  supports  the  contention  that  there  exists 
between  BICA’s  inputs  and  behavioral  features  and  its  ability  to  im| 

outcomes.  However,  BICA's  desired  outcomes  arc  not  correlated  with  the  choice  of  outputs  contrary 
to  the  postulated  relationship.  Features  of  the  institution! 


designed  to  reveal  the  requisite 


Among  the  more  interesting  features  of  the  approach  adopted  in  this  study  is  the  reliance 
upon  local  knowledge  and  information  rather  than  the  opinions  of  "expert  analysts."  The  insights 
gained  through  compiling  deep  local  knowledge  are  weighed  against  the  analytical  benefits  of 
technical  training  and  experience  in  adopting  such  an  approach.  Surveying  the  membership  makes  it 
possible  to  raise  specific  quantitatively  analytical  information  from  within  a case  study  approach. 

reveals  useful  qualitative  and  quantitative  information.  The  hybrid  approach 


The  hybrid  approach  i 


allows  for  a custom  fit  of  the  survey  effort  to  eliminate  inappropriate  variables  and  potentially 
enhance  the  performance  of  modeling  efforts  through  the  inclusion  of  newly  revealed  variables  Such 
an  approach  is  particularly  useful  in  the  face  of  incomplete  and  largely  untested  theory.  While  the 
defensibility  of  the  position  is  uncertain,  it  is  felt  that  a systematic  and  participatory  appraisal  of 
local  information  yields  superior  results  to  more  traditional  approaches. 


In  reference  to  the  planning  and  goal  setting  variables  found  in  the  literature,  BICA  was 
found  to  effectively  mobilize  resources  externally  but  less  so  internally.  Resource  mobilization  and 
internal  and  external  conflict  management  are  correlated  with  the  evaluation  of  performance.  BICA 
provides  a broad  array  of  conscrvatioo-oriented  services  to  the  Bay  Islands.  The  services  provided  by 
BICA  are  well  integrated  with  governmental  and  nongovernmental  groups. 

With  reward  to  the  organizational  structural  variables  found  in  the  literature,  BICA  has  many 
functions  and  is  rather  informal  in  managing  decision-making  and  information  flows.  BICA  has 
created  better  vertical  than  horizontal  linkages.  The  organization  is  economically  homogeneous  and 
relatively  well  off  in  comparison  to  the  general  population  It  demonstrates  slightly  greater  female 
c participation.  BICA  is  small  and  unburcaucratic.  BlCA  lias  demonstrated  the  ability  to  be 


In  terms  of  the  performance  variables  cited  in  tho  literature.  BICA  directly  provides  health 


than  male 
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environmental  issues  affecting  life  in  the  Bay  Islands. 


In  terms  of  potential  identified  problem  areas,  BICA  has  encountered  resistance  to  its 


programs,  internal  divisivcncss,  and  ineffectiveness  over  its  history.  It  most  definitely  suffers  from 
disparate  levels  of  participation  among  the  membership.  BICA  has  weathered  unsubstantiated 
accusations  or,  rather,  assumptions  of  corruption  and  malpractice.  The  Association  ploys  a leadership 


role  for  environmental  issues  in  the  Bay  Islands.  BICA  is  the  sole  environmentally-oriented  liaison 
between  the  Bay  Islands  and  individuals,  governmental  and  nongovernmental  groups  at  any  level 
There  is  no  official  government  staff  position  earmarked  for  BICA  members.  However,  several 
members  arc  local  and  national  level  elected  officials  and  BICA  is  empowered  to  play  a quasi- 
govcmmcntal  role  in  the  management  of  protected  areas  and  the  reporting  of  breaches  of 


BICA.  like  seemingly  all  local  organizations  concerned  with  natural  resource  management, 
mokes  some  people  unhappy.  “Natural  resource  management"  usually  means  restricting  current  use 
such  that  there  might  be  greater  future  use  People  don’t  like  being  told  what  they  can  and  can't  do. 
They  can  be  particularly  reticent  if  they  have  enjoyed  a relatively  free  reign  like  in  the  Bay  Islands. 
Many  Wanders  feel  that  no  management  of  individuals  seeking  to  do  what  they  have  done  for 
generations  is  legitimate.  Newer  arrivals  lend  to  favor  greater  constraints  for  those  arriving  offer 
them.  A few  have  the  view  that  access  to  the  stocks  and  flows  of  resources  should  be  restricted  for 
the  long-term  benefit  of  all  Boy  Islanders.  Precisely  how  that  should  be  done  is  not  generally  raised 


Aspects  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Bay  Islands  inlliicocc  a number  of  features  of  BICA. 
In  terms  of  environmental  variables  found  in  the  literature,  the  topography  of  the  Bay  Islands  is  quite 
varied  and  its  resources  are  fragile,  tropical,  interdependent,  rich,  diverse  and  strained.  Size  of  the 


and  the  marine  species  that  live  off  of  the  Islands  either  permanently  or  seasonally.  Conflict,  both 
amount  and  type,  over  resource  use  is  great  and  approaching  crisis.  While  the  availability  of 
information  regarding  these  features  of  the  resource  base  is  increasing,  the  number  of  people  having 
access  to  the  information  and  grasping  the  gravity  of  the  situation  appears  to  be  low. 


Features  of  the  Bay  Islands'  economy  have  on 
undifferentiated.  Practically  all  economic  activity  in  the 


and  in  terms  of  the  shared  flows  of  benefits  from  the  resource  base.  The  temporal  and  spatial 
variability  orbenefits  from  the  shared  resource  base  is  high  when  considering  the  ebb  and  flow  of 

both  the  fishing  and  the  tourism  industry  in  the  Islands.  In  many  cases  the  current  condition  of  the 


l and  overdeveloped  land  of  “gringo  time  shares"  and 


rcntly  very  good,  but  somewhat  undependable.  Physici 


Social  features  of  the  Bay  Islands  may  potentially  influence  aspects  of  BICA.  The  general 
standard  of  living  is  quite  low  by  developed  country  standards.  Generally,  income  and  wealth  follow 
a bi-polar  distribution  with  the  great  majority  of  the  resources  under  control  of  a minority  of 


s.  A relatively  s 


jig  number  of  individuals  mainiain  da 


the  Bay  Islands.  There  arc  relatively  few 


ion-makers  in  the  Bay  Islands.  They  have 
n economic  interests.  Fiercely  individualistic  or  clanish.  they  tend  not  to  coordinate  efforts  in 
I of  these  common  interests.  The  leaders  of  the  Bay  Islands  are,  largely,  skilled  and  wealthy 
encurs.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  populist  or  Communitarian  vision  in  the 
new  of  local  leaders.  BICA's  leaders  arc  more  broadly  visionary  and  community  motivated, 
er.  they  may  not  possess  the  same  level  of  business  network  panache  nor  the  political  cache  of 


The  legal  system  and  understood  rights  regimes  governing  resource  use  may  influence 

inadequate  and  they  are  all  poorly  enforced.  Changes  in  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  natural 
resource  base  arc  likely  to  evolve  in  the  future.  It  is  unclear,  however,  how  they  might  evolve  and 
what  impact  these  changes  will  have  on  the  dispensation  of  the  fragile  resource  base.  Thus  far,  there 
appears  to  be  little  to  no  ability  to  restrict  access  to  local  resource  flows.  Markets  and  quasi-markets 
are  the  dominant  mechanisms  employed  to  allocate  benefits  and  costs  of  resource  use.  The  perception 
of  legitimacy  of  current  and  anticipated  rules  governing  the  use  of  natural  rr 


Cultural  features  of  the  Bay  Islands  may  also  i 
ment  patterns  are  coastal  and  near  to  deep  ports  v 


i aspects  of  BICA.  Traditional 


Boy  Islands  arc  highly  socially  heterogeneous  and  stratified  Traditional  gender  roles  are  oppressive 
to  women.  Literacy  levels  are  low  by  developed  nation  standards.  Islanders  of  Afro-Antilleon  decent 
tend  not  to  form  voluntary  associations,  while  those  of  mainland  Ho 


ns.  Most  Bay 


Islanders  either  do  not  have  or  do  not  perceive  that  there  ire  reasonably  attractive  options  to  living  in 


such  options. 


Based  upon  the  reviewed  survey  results  and  observation,  the  potential  policy  implications  of 
this  research  can  be  drawn  at  five  levels:  organizational,  community,  municipal  government,  national 
government,  and  international  donors  or  partners.  The  approach  and  boundary  conditions  denning 
this  study  focus  the  majority  of  the  policy  implications  at  the  more  local  level.  All  policy  implications 
and  recommendations  arc  drawn  with  respect  to  how  BICA  might  become  more  effective.  However, 

Implications  for  BICA  and  the  Communities  of  the  Bay  Islands 

First  and  foremost,  research  of  this  kind  should  provide  information  and  a learning 
experience  for  BICA.  Through  their  participation  in  the  research  process,  BICA  members  should 
gain  a belter  understanding  of  how  they  might  enhance  BICA's  ability  to  achieve  its  goals  and 
objectives.  Members  should  know  what  is  working,  what  is  not,  what  changes  can  be  made  to 
improve  BICA’s  effectiveness  and  what  factors  are  constraining  its  effectiveness  which  members 


ny  ability  to  change.  Many  features  of  the  Bay  I 


t be  directly  t 


i the  pan  of  BICA  I 


effectiveness  far  little  cost  Of  effort  Here,  three  examples 
that  might  be  undertaken. 


aid  potentially  improve  BICA’s 
re  raised  to  illustrate  the  types  of  actions 


specifically  < 


i limited  BICA's  ability  to  address  those  concerns 


which  its  members  feel  are  most  pressing  for  the  Bay  Islands.  A certain  t 
funds  would  allow  BICA  to  continue  programs  that  arc  seen  as  importan 


t of  discretionary 


but  might  not  be  able  to  attract  funding  for  a period  of  time.  A more  systematic  strategy  for  fund 
raising  and  promotion  might  alleviate  some  of  these  concerns. 


Thinking  about  the  Association's  sources  of  funding  in 


of  BICA's  services  could  help  to  market  the  Association  better  and  to  provide  appropriate 
information  to  those  who  arc  interested  in  its  well-being.  BICA  attempts  to  attract  financial,  I 


and  physical  inputs  and  a cooperative  environment  in  which  to  implement  its  programs  from  at  least 
five  distinct  constituencies:  resident  donors  and  non-donors  (individuals  and  organizations),  non- 

international  donor  organizations.  With  the  existing  stock  of  capital  under  control  of  BICA  and  the 


potential  influences  on  the  ability  of  BICA  to  achieve  its  objectives.  Each,  then,  should  be 
considered  distinct  in  the  marketing  and  promotion  of  BICA  to  potential  supporters. 
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BICA’s  leaders  often  complain  thal  they  spend  so  much  lime  writing  grant  proposals  and 
accounting  for  funds  that  they  have  no  time  to  do  what  the  Association  was  formed  to  do.  Survey 
responses  indicated  that  members  were  not  particularly  active  in  BICA,  implying  that  the  availability 
of  person-hours  is  constraining  BICA’s  ability  to  perform.  When  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  leave, 
BICA  will  be  more  strapped  for  personnel.  Improved  organization  within  BICA  offices  could  help  to 
distribute  the  work  load  more  evenly  and,  perhaps,  male  it  possible  for  more  volunteer  labor  to  be 


BICA,  as  a small  organization,  often  demonstrates  features  of  a small  business.  Particularly 

Currently,  information  is  either  not  written  down  or  not  recorded  in  a way  that  anyone  except  the 
recording  individual  can  figure  out  As  a result  there  are  many  wasted  person-hours  either  attempting 
to  decipher  information  or  waiting  for  the  person  who  understands  the  information  to  arrive,  Lack  of 
standardization  makes  it  impossible  for  subordinate  individuals  to  take  any  responsibility  for 

memberships  arc  recorded  and  used  provides  an  example  of  how  procedures  could  be  adapted  and 


Staff  must  become  better  acquainted  with  what  BICA  does.  Memberships  and  items  for  sale 
in  the  office  are  not  promoted  by  office  staff.  There  is  a high  level  of  traffic  through  the  BICA- 
Roatan  office  and  BICA-Utila  visitor  center.  No  one  should  leave  the  office  without  hearing  what  the 
environmental  concerns  are  in  the  Bay  Islands,  what  BICA  is  doing  about  those  concerns,  and  being 


■ record  the 
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number  of  hours  expended  in  Ihe  administration  of  each  projecl  would  help  lo  determine  ihc 
appropriate  ovcitead  rate  based  on  the  type  of  project.  Office  time  then  becomes  billable  lime.  This 
frees  local  funding  sources  for  ongoing  programs.  In  addition,  more  accurate  accounting  of 
administrative  costs  will  yield  a belter  understanding  of  the  actual  input  requirements  for  each  type  of 

1 Inure  existing  msinutions 

The  development  of  effective  relationships  with  other  NGOs , potential  donors,  and 
governmental  agencies  from  within  and  external  the  Boy  Islands  are  seen  as  important  to  BICA’s 
ability  to  reach  its  objectives.  Efforts  to  improve  these  vertical  and  horizontal  linkages  as  well  as 
improving  the  broad  based  support  of  BICA  may  work  to  improve  its  effectiveness  and  the  use  of  its 


1C  A to  rcoch  its  broad  objectives,  it  could  improve  its 
n.  Other  NGOs  may  hove  a comparative  advantage  in  terrestrial  protected  area 


allow  BICA  to  focus  on  those  programs  lo  which  it  is  better  suited.  Further,  churches  are  an 
important  part  of  society  on  the  Islands.  Producing  and  maintaining  a broad  base  of  support  for 
environmentally  conscious  behavior  is  a basic  objective  of  BICA.  Therefore,  it  may  be  useful  to  work 


more  vocal  expatriate  members  tend  not  to  be  church  members.  Many  of  these  mcr 
experience  with  developed  country-based  NGOs  which  lake  a decidedly  secular  sta 


Among  the  observations  derived  from  this  study  lie  a number  of  insights  which 
governmental  agencies  might  adopt  lo  influence  the  ability  of  BICA  or  oilier  voluntary  organizations 
to  achieve  their  objectives.  Over  time,  the 
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utional  context  xvtiith  affect  NGO  performance. . 
tas  influenced  both  the  reputation  of  BICA  as  a c 


ing  which  takes  into  account  tho  probable  environmental  impact  of 
ilso  in  dire  need.  An  improvement  in  the  performance  of 
Dcials  and  agencies  should  result  in  an  improvement  in  the  ability  of  NGOs  to 


The  level  of  public  services,  particularly,  health  and  education  is  woefully  low  in  the  Bay 
Islands  and  in  Honduras  in  general.  Improvement  in  government  performance  with  respect  to  general 
education  and  public  health  should  directly  influence  the  ability  of  BICA  to  reach  its  broad  social 
objectives.  Aside  from  the  development  of  effective  public/privatc  partnerships  detailed  above, 
govemmcntally  initiated  progress  in  the  cultural  and  legal  environment  should  enhance  the  ability  of 
BICA  and  other  NGOs  to  perform. 

Analyses  reveal  that  member  responses  to  a number  of  input,  behavioral  and  structural 
features  of  BICA  correlate  with  the  evaluation  of  its  performance.  Measured  variables  indicate  that  a 
lack  of  corruption,  sufficient  financing  of  programs,  sufficient  skills  among  thoso  individuals 
implementing  programs,  and  the  development  of  vertical  and  horizontal  linkages  are  among  the  most 
commonly  revealed  predictors  of  BICA's  ability  to  perform.  Donor  organizations  interested  in 
developing  a partnership  with  BICA  might  look  to  these  features  in  determining  whether  and  how  to 
enter  into  such  a partnership.  To  the  extent  that  other  local  functional  interest  associations  engaged  in 

assessment  of  these  features  may  point  to  potential  concerns  for  donor  partnerships  with  them.  The 
NGOs  located  on  the  north  coast  of  Honduras  provide  logical  examples. 


i only  be  derived  with  any  confidence ' 
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APPENDIX  I 

ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  ACRONYMS  FOUND  IN  TEXT 


FAO-UN 

FSU 

FUCAGUA 

FUPNAPIB 


United  Stales  Agency  for  International  Development 


APPENDIX  2 

MAP  OF  THE  BAY  ISLANDS.  HONDURAS 


i Davidson  (1979). 


APPENDIX  3 

ORAL  SURVEY  OF  BICA  MEMBERSHIP , 
FREQUENCY  OF  MEASURED  RESPONSES  TO  CLOSED  I 

N - 1 19  potentially  functional  adult  resident  members 


I STATEMENTS 


BICA  has  been  oblc  lo  gel  naming  for  some  of  its  members  and  employees. 
B1CA  should  gel  training  for  its  members  and  employees. 

BICA  has  been  able  to  watch  over  the  Islands'  protected  areas. 

BICA  should  watch  over  the  Islands'  protected  areas. 

BICA  collects  the  garbage. 

BICA  should  collect  the  garbage.  ^ 

BICA  watches  for  and  reports  illegal  environmentally  harmful  activities. 
BICA  should  watch  for  and  report  illegal  environmentally  harmful  activities. 
BICA  has  wildlife  management  programs. 

BICA  should  have  wildlil 
Overall  BICA  does  what  it  tries  to  do 

Overall  BICA  docs  what  it  should  do 

5 29  2 10  3 

Overall  BICA  does  what  the  Bay  Islands  net 

Overall  BICA  does  what  it  docs  best 


Input,  Throughput  and  Conti 


1A  is  too  small  lo  do  what  the  Bay  Islands  ncc 
cn  members  arc  unhappy  with  BICA  their  cor 


The  government  an 

6 24  t v r 

In  BICA’s  case,  the  government  and  legal  syr 

Bay  Islanders  participate  in  groups  outside  ol 


i Standard  Deviation 


ire  helpful  lo  the  organiratic 


BiCA  works  v 


Working  with  other  local  governmental  an 


BICA  works  with  national  and  international  organizations 
5 34  0 2 0 13 

Working  with  national  and  international  organizations  is  r 

BICA  favors  no  group  or  individual  when  it  con 
Your  Wends  usually  have  about  the  same  amount  of  money  and  the  same  cultural  background  as 


APPENDIX  4 

SUMMARY  OF  MEMBER  RATING  OF  ALL  MEASURED  VARIABLES 
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Table  A4.2:  Member  Raling  of  Orgamranonal  Performance  - Outcomes,  by  gender,  language  and 


Table  A4.6:  Member  Rating  of  OrgnmMlional  Performance  - Appropriateness  of  Outputs 


Likert  scale:  5=stroogly  agree.  4=agrce.  3-ncither  agree  nor  disagree.  2-disagree.  1-suongly 

Male  1 Female 
(oral)  (oral) 

Spanish  E 
oral/all)  ( 

s,H<^r  i 

on  (all)  (all)  (all)  (all)  Hoo 
al)  N=48  N-29  N-34  N-39  W) 

4.87  14  72  1 4.73  1 4.82  1 4.73  | 4.79  1 4.74  | 4.72  | 4.83 

n-  1 22  1 32 

9 37 

ikv 

■3  1 4 16  M 

24  1 419  |4il  14  18  | 4 15  1 4 33 

7 3* 

TTT 

43  4 37  4 

n-  1 22  1 32  .5  39  37 

7 48  29  34  39  24 

24  4.48  4.62  | 4.41  1 462  1 4.33 

7 | 48  | 29  | 34  | 39  | 24 

n=  1 22  1 32  1 15  1 39  1 37  1 

TJT7  | 28  | 34  | 38  J^4_ 

16  1 2.36  1 2 56  I 2.21  | 2.11  | 2.79 

9 37 

avge-  4.4,  4 M 1 467  t 

33  1 4 43  U 

41  1 4.4  14.46  1 4 47  | 4 46  [4  48 

o-  1 22  1 32  1 .5 

9 37 

7 47  28  34  39  23 

avge-  4.36  4 25  dFT 

2,  4.32  l 

24  1 4 3 1 4 46  1 4.26  1 4.33  | 4.39 

n-  1 21  1 28  15 

4 1 33  1 

6 42  27  30  35  .22 

avge-  1 3 24  [ \ 3.73_j 

33  1 ML]! 

06  13.67  1 3 63  | 3 73  | 3.74  1 3.59  [ 
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Table  A4. 1 1 : Member  Rilling  of  Organizational  Performance  - Predictors  of  Pcrfoi 


: - Predictors  of  Performance,  by  gender, 


Table  A4. 12:  Member  Rating  of  Organizational  Pcrfoi 


Likert  scale:  5-strongly  agree,  4-agree,  3-ncithcr  agree  nor  disagree,  2-disagrce.  1 -strongly 

(oral)  (oral) 

oral 

English 

(oral) 

(oral) 

Non-  -lond't  Non-  English  Men  Women 

Hon  n Hon  (all)  (all)  N=34 

(oral)  (all)^  N-48  N=29 

4 7.  1 4 4,  1 4.71  1 4.46  1 4.61  1 4J5  1 4.63  1 4 46  | 4.52  MjjT 

will  be  successful 

r 

14  37  36 

,7  | 38  | 23  | 47  | 27  | 34 

4.07  44,5  Ur 

3.65  1 4 1 3 74  1 3.85  1 3.96  1 3.85 

Islanders  is  needed  for  BICA  to  be  successful 

22  1 32 

15  I 39 

37  I 17  I 39  | 24  | 48  | 29  | 34 

4.27  1 4* 

4.4  U 

441  1 3 5 |4  44  | 3 83  | 4.15  |«,31  1 4.12. 

- 

22  1 32 

1' 

39  1 37  1 17  | 39  1 24  1 48  1 29  1 34 

3.07 

3.67  3.3k  1 3.76  | 3 44  1 3^7  | 3^7  | 3.76  | 3.32  . 

„v""_ 

15  I 37 

4.36  7 r 

447  mr 

4.37  U..  14.35  1 V 1 4.13  1 4 34  | 4 05>_ 

BICA  to  be  successful 

,vn~„ 

22  I 30  I 15  I 37 

37  I .5  I 39  1 22  | 46  | 29  | 33  . 

4.36  4.1  4.21  4— 

4-38  1 3.8  |4  33  |3  86  | 4.13  1 4 24  | 2.97 

Working  with  other  local  organizations  and  non-governmental  organizations  is  needed  for  BICA  to 

4.64  4.44  4.53  4 51  | 4 51  | 4.53  1 449  | 446  | 4.46  1 2.52  | 444 

445  1 441  1 4 53  1 4 3X  I 443  ltd,  1 441  1 4.25  | 4.29  kjlIjjT 
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Tabic  A5.3:  Correlations  Bct»een  Outcomes  and  Inputs  (Hypothesis  2) 


Independent 

Parameter 

Y3 

3.85 

03 

.1$ 

17 

.00 

.01 

.60= 

.66= 

.67= 

.27 

F-tea 

dfi5.31) 

Confidence 

75% 

90% 

99% 

37 

38 

Degrees  of 

31 

31 

32 

31 

31 

32 

' -90%  confidence  level  ft-lcst)  ! -95%  confidence  level  or  greater  (t-test) 

Table  AS/ 


I Internal  Suuclural  Variables  (Hypothesis  6) 
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0.1  - 

'■'*  Hi:  Hi:  Hi:  "V 

0 2 - 

-•*  Hi:  Hi:  Hi:  *V  ■"* 

0.3  - 

’"■*  Hi:  Hi:  Hi:  "S*  ,"'s" 

0.4  - 

Hi:  Hi:  Hi:  "j* 

05  ' 

Hi:  Hi:  Hi:  -V 

0.6- 

Hi:  Hi:  Hi:  •-•>*  — 

0.7- 

Hi:  Hi:  Hi:  "V 

0.8  - 

"•Hi:  Hi:  Hi:  "V  ■"* 

Key:  0.*  - 
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Hypothesis  9:  A relationship  exists  between  the 


Independent  Variables 


Key:  0.1  ■ output  number.  p,**  p ■ est 
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